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RYSTAL PALACE —THIS DAY at Three 

o'clock, JACK AND JILL—the new and original Grand Christmas Masque and 
—r uinade, written bay oe Ba the bs Palace by E. L, Blanchard. Jack, 

Jaroline Parkes. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown; Reserved Seats, One 
Shilling. 


ACK AND JILL.—_NEW CHRISTMAS MASQU# 
and HARLEQUINADE, “An immense success. . Strong in the 
grotesque and a element ; the production is doubly strong in picturesque 
and fairy effects, . Really masterpieces, and as for the gor- 
geous tranformation scene, it is one of the most brilifant and vharming spectacles 
of the kind ever produced. "Morning Post, 


AOK AND JILL.—SUPERB PICTURE SOENES.— 
“ Scenic illustrations of a beauty and magnificence such as we have rarely seen 
equalled on the pantomimic stage, . . . The abode of Dame Nature in the 











Happy Valley is a gorgeous idyll u canvas, In fact, the triumph 

of refined realism,""—Daily News, ‘The scene here shown (Temple of Art) is the 

Telegraph series that must rank among masterpieces of stage effect.”—The Daily 
(] 5 





ACK AND JILL.—The TRANSFORMATION 
SCENE, entitled ‘‘ Endymion: a Dream.” “One of the most magnificent 
spectacles ever seen on any stage. . A picture is presented, the magnificence 
of which is equalled by its artistic taste. . . The entire work may be described 
as s worthy the reputation of the Crystal Palace."—The Daily Telegraph. 


PATRON—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


pousrHE BRITISH ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Sr. 


James's Hatt. Conductor—Mr. Grorce Mount, Tnursoay, January 23. 
sy mphony (B flat), Beethoven; Overture (MS.), St. John the Baptist (first time), 
G. A. Macfarren ; Concerto A minor), No. 5, Molique. Overture, Der Freyschiltz, 
Weber. Violin—Mr. Carredus. Vocalists—Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mr. W. H 
Cummings, and Mr. Santley, Stalls, 10s. 6d,; balcony, unreserved, 4s.; area, 
reserved, 53. ; Tickets, 2s. and 1s. —Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, ew Bond 
Street ; ‘Cramer, 201, Regent Street ; L. Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Cha appell, 50, 
New Bond Street ; R. Onli vier, 38, Old Bond Street; Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond 
Street; Keith, Prowse, 48, Cheapaide; Hays, Royal Exchange; and Austin’s Ticket 
en "St. James's Hail, Piccadill 


OZART AND PEETHOVEN SOOTET Y. ~~ President 

—The Most Honourable The Marquis of Loxpoxp Vice-President 

err Scnunerta, THIRD SEASON, 1873. The NEXT CONCERT will take 
place atthe Berruoven Rooms on Wepwespar, January 29th. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY, Berrnoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. ~ President—Sir JULIUS BEnevicr; Founder 
and Director—Herr Scuussrte. SEVENTH SEASON, 1873.—The Concerts of 
this Society will be held as follows, viz. :— 
37th Concert Wednesday, February, 19th. 
38th do. Wednesday, a rit 2nd, 
39th = do. Wednesday, y 14th. 
40th do. Wednesday, June 18th. 
Full oy will be ready on the ist of Febreary, and may be obtained of 
Messrs, D. Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs. Cramer, Woon & Co., 
201, Regent Street. 











H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec, 


WEDNESDAY SVENING NEXT. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. Jamzs’s Hatt, 
—THE FIRST EVENING CONCERT on Wednesday next, at Eight o'clock. 
Artists—Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Banks, and Madame Patey; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Nordblom, and Mr. Santley ; the i* Bg ro Quartett. Pianoforte— 
Malle. Elvira Del Bianco. Conductors—Mr. and Herr Meyer Lutz. 
Tickets, 1s. to 6s., to be had of Austin, St. ne Hall; Boosey & Co., Holles 

Street; and the principal Musicsellers. 

THE LAST MORNING CONCERT 
THIS DAY, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY llth. 
At Three o'clock. 


GIGNOR CIRO PINSUTI begs to announce he will 


return from Italy on the ~. eat Letters to be addressed to the care of 
Lamporn Cook, 63, New Bond Stree 


IOLONCELLO. —To Gentlemen Amateurs.—A very 


FINE OLD INSTRUMENT for SALE, the property of a Country Clergyman, 
who can be referred to, Can be sogn at , 
Any morning after Eleven, so liliialicaiiiedis aia sertant tinea, pati 














ial ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
nder the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
. Ilis Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The Lent Term will Commence on Monpay, the 20th January, and will terminate 
on Saturday, the 26th April. 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Tuurspay, the 
16th January, at Eleven o’clock, and every following ~~ | at the same hour. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





Royal Academy of Music, 
4,7 den Street, H: r Square. 


ONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS.—Barxroy.— 
| Director — Mr. Riptey Prentice. Fovrta Season— FOURTH CON- 
CERT, Tuespay Evening, January 14th. Messrs. Burnett, Folkes, Blagrove, 








Pettit, Ridley Prentice, Minson; Mrs. Hale, Miss Newt mu, String Quartet, 
Mo zart ; Sonata Appassionato, Beethoven ; Andante and variations (Pianoforte and 
Violoncello), Mendelssvhn ; Violin Solo, Bach; Trio (in D minor), Mendelssohn. 


Tickets, 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s., of Mr. Ridley Prentice, 304, Wimpole Street. W. 


n 
a? GEORGE'S HALL, Laneuam Piace, W.—The 
\J WINTER SEASON OF ITALIAN OPERA.—Mozart's celebrated Opera, 
“COSI FAN TUTTE,” will positively be produced on Tcrspay next, with complete 
Orchestra, Chorus, and mise-en-scene, and oe by all the principal artists of the 
Company, Stalls, 7s. éd. and 5s.; Pit, 2s. ; Private a £2 12s. 6d. 








“THE ME SSAG 
R. VERNON RIGBY will sing —— thal’s popular 
song, “‘THE MESSAGE,” at Halifax, January 13th; Liverpool, 17th; 
Manchester, 18th ; and Leeds, 31st. 


Miss CAFFERATA begs to announce that she is at 


liberty to accept Engagements for Concerts or Oratorios. All communications 
to be addressed to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA AND MADAME 


MARTORELLI GARCIA have returned to London to resume their Pro- 
fessional Engagements. For Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, address, 17, Lanark 
Villas, Maida Hill, W. 


f'I8SS ROSA BINFIELD, Pupil of the late Signor 
Recon, gives Lessons on the Concertina and Piano—9, Stratheden Villas, 
New Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


N.B.—The Publication of this Work is delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 


will render the Volume complete. 
Published by Subscription, 


And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, in One Volume, elegantly 
bound, gilt edges, &e. be 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
“LIEDER OHNE WORTE,” 


(SONGS WITHOUT WORDS,) 
Transcribed for the 


HARP, 


By JOHN THOMAS, 
Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Susscription—One GuINEA. 
Non-Supscrizers, Owe Guinea anp A Hatr. 














Subscribers’ names to be forwarded to Mr. Jonny Tuomas, 53, Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 
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R. 0. CHRISTIAN (Primo Basso).—Oommunications 
respecting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts to be addressed 18, 
Adelaide Square, Windsor. j A pts 


ISS ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto).—Communica- 
tions respecting engagements for Oratorios and Concerts, to be addressed, 
Blenheim Terrace, Old Trafford, Manchester. 
R. ALFRED HEMMING will make his first appear- 
ance, since his return from Italy, at Glasgow, Saturday, Feb, 1, and will sing 
BLoumenruat's admired song. “* THE MESSAGE,” and Batrr’s “ Si tu savais.” 


NOTICE, 
MERCER’S CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMN BOOK. 
N APPENDIX of Appirionan Hymns, Cuayts, 


Sanctusss, and Respoyses, the Harmonies carefully revised by Sir Jouw 
088, may now be had, either separately, or bound up with the work in all its 
various sizes and forms, Prospectuses, with full particulars, will be forwarded on 
application. London: James Nisbet & Co,, 21, Berners Street, W.; Lamsoan 


Cock, 63, New Bond Street, W. 
EW SONGS BY MRS. WORTHINGTON BLISS 


(Miss Linpsar), “ WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME,” and “ Mrs, BLUE 
BOTTLE FLY,” being No. 6 of “Songs for Children.” Post free for 18 stamps 
each. Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond Street. 


RANZ ABT’S SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 


A Rose in Heaven. 4s, 
O, ye tears! O, ye tears! 
Kathleen Aroon. 4s. 
My Mother among the Angels, 3s, 
Annie. 3s. 

















No. Lin C, No. 2in D. 4s, each, 


For old love's sake. 3s, 
We met, and ne'er have parted. 3s, 
Almond Blossoms. 4 
The Message of the Clouds, 3s. 
Blissful Dreams come stealing o'er me, 
Our Blessings on the daisies, 3s. 
Not a Sparrow falleth. (Sacred.) 3s. 
He giveth his beloved sleep, (Sacred.) 3s, 

London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 

Order of all Musicsellers, 


3s, 





Now Ready, 
THE SONGS FROM THE FAIRY OPERA OF 


“THE BLACK CROOK,” 


Music by FREDERIC CLAY, 
(Performed at the Royal Alhambra Theatre. ) 


Song, “‘ NOBODY KNOWS AS I KNOW” ea es os 
(Sung by Miss Kate Santley.) 
Song, “ BREAK NOT YET THE SWEET ILLUSION” 
(Sung by Mdlle, Corneille D’Anka.) 
Song, ‘NO LIGHT SALUTES MINE EYES” .. . 
(Sung by Mdlle, Savelli.) 

Song, ‘‘HOW THROBS MY HEART” ab og oe . 

(Sung by Mdlle. Nita de Castro, ) 
London: Rupatt, Carte & Co., 20, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


“MHE KING OF MY HEART IS COMING.” The 
popular new song (for contralto or mezzo-soprano voice), by MiLzs Bennerr, 
sent post free for 18 stamps.—‘“‘ The King of my Heart" really deserves its popu- 
larity.”—Bradford Evening Mail. ‘‘An exquisitely beautiful and finished composi- 
tion."—Review. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 
OPERA COMIQUE. 


To RUSTIC DANCE. Music by J. Mattanparne, 


will be performed nightly in Herve's Opera, L'Cil Créve. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, 
and supplied to the principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 











BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


per Lozenges, 4s, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE Zaz 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling, 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, 
A, & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists, 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,” 


By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
“IN THE GLOAMING,” 
REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
London: Novetto, Ewer & Co., Berners Street, 
TO PIANOFORTE DEALERS AND OTHERS. 
Ts Cheapest House in the Trade to Purchase PIANO- 





FORTES and HARMONIUMS is 
H. T. CASSINI’S, 
Finsbury House, Woodgreen, near London, 
Twelve Minutes’ Ride from King's Cross Station, 
N.B.—About Sixty for Sale, very Cheap, for Cash. 





Just Published, 


“ST. PATRICK AT TARA” 
CANTATA, © 
By PROFESSOR GLOVER. 
Dedicated by permission to 
His Rorat Hicuwess Prince Anruur Patrick. 
Price 3s. ; bound in cloth, gilt, 5s. 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ago The peca 
the intermingling of music of @ national 
tion, which produces a striking and not unpleasing 
effect, There are several pretty melodies in this cantata, among which a contralto 
solo, *‘ I often wish,” and a bass song, “ Lord have mercy upon me,” stand out con- 
spicuously, As the execution of “St, Patrick at Tara” does not present any 
formidable difficulties, we should say it is likely to become s favourite with amateur 
ehoral societies, as well as with their audiences,"— The Echo, 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ.” 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, ‘“‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated. ) 
Price 4s. 
London: Duwcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


HIS New and Charming Waltz will be played at the 
Apspat Tuearre, nightly, under the direction of Mr. Edwin - 

At the Spa Concerts, Scanporoves, under the direction of Herr Meyer Luts, 

Atthe Royal Strano Tuxarre, under the direction of Mr. John Fitzgerald, 

At the Royal Assembly Rooms, Maxrcare, under the direction of Mr. Spillane, 


‘Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated, Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- — 
poser. His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ is one of the most of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz.’ If 





ment and good harm jan, 

“This set of waltzes is by Mr. Wilford Morgan, having been founded by him on 
his popular song, ‘My sweetheart when a boy,’ which has frequently been sung in 
Belfast, and invariably well received. They keep strictly to the melody, are 
very skilfully put together, and are altogether much above the average of such com- 
positions, Mr, Morgan, who is an old favourite in Belfast, accompanied the Royal 
Italian Opera Company during both their visits to this town. ‘The Sweetheart 
Valse’ has been published in a very tasteful form.”—-Northern Whig. 

“* This is a very elegant and melodious waltz, founded on the song of ‘ My sweet- 
heart when a boy,’ which has deservedly become exceedingly popular, which is 
also the composition of Mr. Wilford Morgan, a member of the Company at 
present amongst us, The waltz is admirably adapted for dancing, is clear and 
brilliant, and presents no insuperable executive d Ities to pianists of ordinary 
acquirements, a by no means unattractive feature, whilst it is written in a highly 
musicianlike manner, and is a very pleasing piece for drawing-room performance, 
—Liverpool Daily Post, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 
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THE WICKED WORLD. 


The excited throng which filled the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday 
night proved beyond a doubt the strong holé which Mr. W. S. Gilbert, 
striking into a new path, has upon the public mind. Before bis 
Palace of Truth the combination of poetry with supernatural agency 
for the purposes of genuine comedy would have been deemed a mons- 
trosity. Such @ combination might, indeed, have been effected by some 
fanciful rhymester, who merely contemplated the production of a ‘“ dramatic 
poem,” destined for the upper shelf of a bookcase, and nobody would have 
greatly wondered. But with a real stage, and real actors and actresses upon 
it, the case was altogether different. In the theatre a partition, apparently 
final, had been duly accomplished. Fairyland had been handed over to 
burlesque and pantomime ; the actual world, or, at least, what was supposed to 
resemble it, belonged to the other departments of the drama. However, in the 
face of established usage, Mr. Gilbert gave dramatic form and colour toa 
well-known tale by Madame de Genlis, and the Palace of Truth proved to be 
one of the greatest successes of its day. 

The next step of innovation in the same direction was the employment 
of Greek mythology, which, like fairy lore, had been wholly appropriated by 
barlesque. The production of Pygmalion and Galatea, in 1871, seemed to be 
even a more hazardous experiment than that of its predecessor. If fairies had 
been deemed too fantastical for cultivated common sense in its more serious 
moods, they were at least considered amusing ; whereas, in consequence of the 
reaction against a long course of dreary “ classicality,” which, through French 
influence, commenced here late in the 17th century, every actor who donned 
the costume of Greece or Rome, whether he represented a god, a hero, or an 
ordinary mortal, was simply looked upon as a “‘ bore,” unless he excused him- 
self by a comic song or a break-down. Nevertheless, Pygmalion and Galatea 
proved even more successful than the Palace of Truth, and was only with- 
drawn on Saturday to make room for another piece of the same school by the 
same author. Thus Mr. Gilbert has not only invented @ new species of drama, 
but he has made it popular. The audience on Saturday night perfectly knew 
what sort of play they were about to see, and they were not only curions, but 
prepared to be highly satisfied. 

Mr. Gilbert's new piece, Zhe Wicked World, is even further removed from the 
region of actuality than either of the two preceding works. After a short prologue, 
in rhyme, spoken by Mr. Buckstone as the goblin, Lutin, we are introduced to 
a fairy landscape of the most xtherial kind, supposed to be situated on the 
back of a cloud. The inhabitants of this dreamland are Selene (Miss Robert- 
son), @ fairy queen, and her subjects, three male and the rest female, whom she 
looks upon as so many brothers and sisters. They pass their lives in an inno- 
cent manner, loving each other tenderly, and ignorant of anything like an earthly 
passion, though they are perfectly aware that at no great distance from their 
cloud there is a ‘‘ wicked world,” peopled by beings of quality far less pure. 
Indeed, the centre of this world, which is, of course, the earth, is the residence 
of the King of Fairyland ; and thither two of the male fairies, Ethais (Mr. W. 
Kendal) and Phyllon (Mr. Edward Arnott), proceed, with the view of obtain- 
ing a gift that will render the condition of the community even more perfect 
than it is already. While they are away, Zayda (Miss M. Litton), a lively 
fairy, bethinks herself ofan old law, which, after reciting that every inhabitant 
of the cloud has a counterpart on earth, empowers the fairies, during the absence 
of any of their number, to summon to their land the counterparts of the 
absentees. Notwithstanding their calin nature, Selene and her subjects are 
not quite devoid of curiosity, and two roses, flung from the cloud, bring up the 
respective counterparts of Ethais and Phyllon—namely, two Gothic knights, 
who, heated by liquor, accuse each other of sorcery, and begin to fight as soon 
as they have set foot in the new region. They are coarse, vulgar brutes, but 
still they are so different from anything that the eyes of the pure natives have 
already seen that they excite a general interest ; and Selene, most innocent of the 
innecents, not only offers to heal Sir Ethais (so the counterpart of -Ethais is 
called) of a wound inflicted upon him by his antagonist, but even throws 
herself at his feet, and, to the amazement of her subjects, declares her love for 
him in the most passionate terms. Of conventional proprieties Selene has 
necessarily no conception; and it is quite consistent that, under the influence 
of a powerful sentiment, previously unknown, she should reveal, without scruple, 
her new experience. 

Selene’s declaration of love brings the first act to a powerful conclusion. In 
the second, the evil resplts of the imprudent summons are made manifest. 





Darine (Miss Amy Roselle), the least perfect being of the land, is jealous of 
the supposed felicity of her queen, who keeps her newly-acquired lover apart 
from the general gaze. This felicity must be destroyed, and Selene is per- 
suaded to summon from Earth the counterpart of the goblin, Lutin, an earthly 
doctor, who will presumably be able to heal the knight’s wound. By an odd 
coincidence, the counterpart of Darine is the wife of the doctor, who conse- 
quently talks to the fairy in a most familiar style, and gives her a sleeping 
draught, which she presentiy administers to Sir Ethais. The knight is influ- 
enced by one only passion—-a sense of honour in its rudest form—and when 
he learns from the mendacious lips of Darine that Sir Phyllon has called him 
a coward, he only thinks to avenge the insult, and in return for a drug which 
will probably heal his wound has small hesitation in presenting the artful fairy 
with a ring given him by Selene. Not only is he of a rough, uncouth dispo- 
sition, but he has been jilted in early youth, and therefore is the last person 
in any world to respond to the ideal aspirations of the Queen. In his eyes 
Darine is just as good or just as bad as Selene, and he perceives no difference 
between them. The story takes now an almost tragic turn. The subjects of 
Selene, excited by Darine, declare that the queen is no longer worthy of her 
diadem. Deeply humiliated, but at the same time fully resigned, Selene 
places it on her rival’s head, hoping to find solace in the love of Sir Ethais. 
She is disappointed by the coolness of his manner, and when his utter 
unworthiness is revealed by the discovery that he has given the ring to Darine, 
she bursts into a paroxysm of despair and rage, which expresses itself in a speech 
of unsurpassable force, and brings down the drop curtain with shouts of 
enthusiastic applause. 

The anguish of Selene, which terminates the second act, is carried into the 
third. The return of the fairies, Ethais and Phyllon, necessitates the retreat of 
their earthly namesakes, and we have a parting scene in which the devotion 
of Selene is contrasted with the brutal indifference of Sir Ethais, who, as he 
goes, rudely expresses his contempt for all proffered love. Selene falls to the 
ground in despair, but she soon recovers her senses, and the fairies, returning 
to their allegiance, now the contamination of Earth is removed, all agree to 
look upon the recent past as an uncomfortable dream, so far profitable that it 
has taught them to estimate their own perfections less highly than before. 
The intelligence brought by the brothers is to the effect that the King, in mid- 
earth, will bestow upon the inhabitants of the cloud the gift of mortal love, 
Tanght by brief but bitter experience, Selene and her subjects unanimously 
reject the donation. 

Of all Mr. Gilbert’s plays, The Wicked World is unquestionably the most 
poetical, and most strongly marks the contempt of the author for the traditional 
prejudices of the stage. It is a received canon that in works of fiction, and 
especially plays, lovers ought to be made happy, or perpetually miserable, or 
die. Here, on the other hand, the story is brought to a close by the abnega- 
tion of mortal love as the best expedient for happiness. The section of 
fairlyland exhibited is virtually a convent, the peace of which is for a short 
time disturbed by a pair of intruders, and the moral of the whole is decidedly 
monastic. Between Mr. Gilbert and those reformers of the stage who appear 
from time to time with the intention of restoring the glories of the Elizabethan 
era, there is nothing in common. He affects no archaic greatness, but writes 
poetry in the language of the 19th century; and there is nothing in his work 
to show that he ever redid a line of Beaumont and Fletcher. His regard for 
the unity of place, which is pursued in the new play as it was in Pygmalion 
and Galatea, and which is much more French than Greek, may, indeed, 
suggest a comparison with the writers under Louis XIV.; but the comparison 
will go a very little way, for it is impossible for personages to be more diverse 
than the thoroughly English speakers of Mr. Gilbert and the former declaimers 
of Racine. Probably our author perceived that unity of place promotes neat- 
ness and closeness of construction, and adopted it without a thought of 
precedent. 

It is not every actor who could do justice to Mr. Gilbert’s language, at once 
polished and powerful, and he may congratulate ; himself on the good service 
rendered to him by the Haymarket company. They all speak their words 
well, which is a great point. As the uncouth Sir Ethais, who still has an 
ideal character to maintain, Mr. Kendal has no easy task, but he acquits 
himself most conscientiously throughout. The very spirited acting of Miss 
Amy Roselle and the grotesque drollery of Mr. Buckstone, who cannot open 
his mouth without provoking a roar, are of inestimable value; and pert Zayda 
would lose half the effect in the hands of an actress less gracefully arch than 
Miss M. Litton, But the triumphant person on Saturday evening was Miss 
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Robertson. Nor should the merits of Mr. J. O'Connor be overlooked. He 
had only one decoration to paint, but he ‘evidently threw into it the whole of 
his fanciful powers, and has created a veritable fairyland, fit for the habitation 
of Mr. Gilbert’s aérial characters. 

If we may congratulate the author on the unequivocal success of his play, 
we may also congratulate the London public that it can be represented by an 
audience at once solarge and so intellectual as that of Saturday night. Mr. 
Gilbert no more courts the populace of modern England than did Coriolanus 
the mob of mythical Rome. Not a phrase drops from his pen that can be 
called a clap-trap; a tinge of the odi profanum vulgus feeling permeates all 
his writing. Nevertheless, not a line of The Wicked World missed its effect. 
If the passages of power raised storms of applause, the half-concealed points 
of the never insipid dialogue were always recognised, and the recognition was 
shown by a general laugh. The forms of success were, of course, gone through 
on Saturday; but without the aid of form the success of Mr. Gilbert's play 


would have been perfectly apparent. N. D. 
—_—o—- 


TONIC SOL-FA COLLEGE. 


The annual meetings of teachers and students of this method from 
all parts of the country, were concluded on Friday last, at the Literary 
Institute, Aldersgate Street. The proceedings lasted seven days, and 
twenty-seven papers were read and lectures given, besides musical per- 
formances. A large share of attention was given to the subject of voice 
cultivation. Mr. Behnke, of Birmingham, described his experiments 
with the laryngoscope, and explained the physical action of the glotis in 
the several registers of the voice. Papers were read by teachers on the 
training of the soprano, contralto, tenor, and bass voices respectively, 
after each of which several voices of the class under consideration were 
examined before the audience, and their habits of voice noted and 
criticised. These exercises were followed with great interest. Mr. 
Curwen gave a lecture each evening on the new Teacher’s Certificate, 
and various teachers spoke on the new examinations in musical theory. 
A paper of statistics, read by Mr. J. 8. Curwen, estimated the number 
of pupils learning the method every year at 315,000, the calculation 
being based on the sale of apparatus and books, The number of Ele- 
mentary Certificates granted was 86,000; and in six years, ‘onic Sol- 
faists had taken two-thirds of the certificates in musical theory granted 
by Mr. Hullah at the Society of Arts. Mr. Curwen had himself issued 
12,000 pages of music in the new notation, and other publishers nearly 
asmuch. ‘There was hardly a colony or settlement in which Sol-fa 
was not being taught in some way or other, while the notation had 
been adapted to the Chinese, Arabic, Cingalese, and Spanish languages, 
and books printed. ‘The subject of congregational psalmody occupied a 
good deal of attention; and Mr. Evans, Music Instructor to the 
London School Board, opened a discussion on the progress of the 
method in schools, mentioning that all the 100 teachers under his 
direction preferred to use the Tonic Sol-fa method. Mr. W. G. 
M’Naught, of the Royal Academy of Music, gave an explanation of 
the Sonata Form, illustrated on the pianoforte by Mr. Rhodes, a fellow- 
student at the Academy, both gentlemen holding Tonic Sol-fa certifi- 
cates. Mr. H. Fisher, of Blackpool, also gave a recital from Beethoven 
and Schumann, with analytical remarks. The closing concert included 
choruses for women’s voices and for men’s, songs, &c., finishing with 
the « Hallelujah Chorus,” in which the whole assembly joined with 
impressive effect. The session was one of the most fully attended and 
enthusiastic that has been held. ‘ 

—— 


SIGNOR BEVIGNANI. 


This gentleman, who is now fulfilling an engagement as conductor 
of the St. Petersburgh Italian Opera, gave his benefit concert with 
immense success on the 10th ult. Writing before the event, the 
—_ of the Journal de St, Petersburg (M. de Lenz—Beethoven Lenz,) 
sald :— 

“ Une vraie féte musicale se prépare 4 la grande salle de l’assemblée de la 
noblesse (Rue Michael). L’excellent chef d’orchestre de V’opéra italien, M. 
Bevignani, qui a mérité déja les suffrages et les sympathies du public, en est 
Yorganisateur.” 

Writing after the event, the critic of Za Neva, after observing that 
Signor Bevignani had been received with great applause, went on to 
reiark :— 

“Ce n’est que justice. Il a donné des preuves non seulement de son savoir, 
mais d’un zéle exemplaire ; il fait son possible pour que tout marche bien et 
ce n’est pas de sa faute si de temps en temps l’exécution des opéras laisse & 
désirer ; yous en connaissez bien la cause; n’en parlons pas aujourd’hui; il ne 
s'agit pas de la scéne, de ses exigences et de ses conventions; c’est du concert 
que nous avons & nous oceuper. Jouissons-en tout & fait, et de tout cour.” 





CLOSING MATINEE AT THE COLISEUM. 
(From the Boston “ Sunday Times," November, 24.) 


The thing is ‘‘did.” The Jubilee is certainly ended now, for the 
« positively last peformance” took place Saturday afternoon at two 
o'clock. 

It having been announced through the papers that the Coliseum 
would be sold by auction at that time, a multitude of people, consisting 
of some 100,000 boys, 99,000 men, and 2 ladies—as near as could be 
ascertained without counting—assembled in the main room. 

The auctioneer was Lewis J. Bird, of the firm of Henry C. Bird & 
Co., 146, Tremont Street. Shortly after two o’clock Mr. Bird posted 
himself upon a chair on the platform in front of the rostrum, occupied 
by the leaders during the Jubilee, and announced that the sale would now 
commence with the building itself, and stated the terms, which were, 
that the building should be removed by the first of June next. He 
then called for a bid ; and, after a few moments hesitation, some one in 
the crowd bid “ five thousand dollars,” 

Having got the ball a-rolling, the auctioneer, with a knock known 
only to members of that profession, kept increasing the velocity at 
“ eight thousand,” “ nine thousand,” “ ten thousand,” and lastly “ten 
thousand five hundred.” Here the ball stopped, and all the persuasive 
eloquence of the auctioneer could not start it again, even to an addi- 
tional hundred, and with along drawn out ‘‘ going, one,” ‘‘ going, two,” 
and “third and last; sold to Mr. Theophilus Cushing, of Winterport, 
Me., for ten thousand five hundred dollars,” the sale was made. 

Mr. Cushing was immediately surrounded by reporters and would-be 
watchmen who wanted the job of watching the structure the remainder 
of its days. Mr, Cushing, the purchaser of the building, is a lumber 
dealer on the St. Lawrence, and also on the Penobscot river, and 
resides in Winterport, Me. He isa man about sixty yearsold. His 
office in this city is with Holbrook & Fox, No. 8, Kilby Street. 

The general opinion is that, as there are three and a-half million 
feet of lumber and about ten tons of nails and bolts in the building, 
Mr. Cushing has made an advantageous purchase, 

All hands took a long breath, and then Mr. Bird said the “ services” 
would be continued by the sale of the decorations, which cost $12,000. 
The first bid was $100, and the others gradually ran up to $250, when 
the decorations were knocked down to Mr. Scully for the last-named sum. 

‘The next in order were the settees, 2987 in number, at 90,000 feet. 
They were started at 25 cents apiece, and didn’t get any further, and 
were therefore turned over to the care of A. L. Lash at that price—a 
total of $725.25 cash. 

Next came 1821 chairs, some with four legs, some with three le 
and some without any. They were sold at 14 cents apiece to J. L. 
Bailey, who took 1200; to Mr. Quigley, who bought 300; J, W. 
Cochrane, 100; the Rev. L. A. Grimes. 100; Whitten, Burdett & 
Young, 100; and 21 were thrown in “ free gratis for nothing,” amount- 
ing, all told, to $252. 

The fence was “brought forward ” for disposal, and started on $50, 
but went up a V. at a time until it reached $230, at which price it was 
taken by Mr. C. A. Ransom. 

And now came the drum, “ so big that it couldn’t be beat,” but when 
it got under the auctioneer’s hammer, it was slowly beat up from $15 
to $32.50, whereupon it was beat down to G. H. Goddard, said to bea 
‘wholesale dealer in sheepskin,” but that may be only a joke. Then 
came ten tons of lead pipe and the sinks, of which Charles Hunt is now 
the happy possessor, at $1175. 

The meeting adjourned to the press room, where services were 
again opened, and nine ladders were sold to Mr. Talbot for $10. 
Eighteen ticket boxes, at 25 cents each, and thirty wooden boxes, at 12 
cents each, were sold to G. H. Williams, of Jamaica Plain; eight 
letter boxes to Mr. Hunt, for $2.20, and eight desks—use unknown— 
were sold to Mr. Quigley, for $17.1-2 centseach. Several rolls of canvas 
were knocked down to Brickley & Ford for $50. Then Mr, Boake 
bought a miscellaneous collection of buckets, tubs, brooms, glass, 
torchlights, &c., for $33.50, when Mr. Leach hauled out $28,50 for a 
pile of sashes, 

‘The meeting was again adjourned and called to order in the police 
station, where Mr, Lash paid $30 for some more lead pipe, and Mr. A. 
C. Curry, of Chelsea, $275 for the station. ‘The meeting was then dis- 
ra with neither doxology nor benediction. The total proceeds were 

089.75. 

According to the terms of contract, the Coliseum can remain upon its 
present site until the 17th of June next, unless removed by order of 
the city or State Government. Itis understood that the lumber of 
the Coliseum cost about $30,000; and the impression is, therefore, that 
Mr, Theophilus Cushing, in his purchase, has got “ a big thing.” 


Napies.—Mdme, Thalberg has had the embalmed body of her 


husband 


- placed in a glass coffin, and conveyed to her villa of Pansi- 
ippe. . 
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AN AMERICAN ST, PETER. 


‘his new work, by Mr. John K. Paine, just issued from the publish- 
ing house of O. Ditson & Co., marks an era in the history of music in 
America. It is a composition which may fairly take rank with the 
works of the great writers of oratorio music from the days of Sebastian 
Bach down to our own ; and it is not a departure from the truth when 
we say that there is not a known writer living who can produce a 
work of equal merit. This conviction has come to us after a perusal 
of the score and a hearing of some portions of it. It is divided into 
two parts and contains in all thirty-nine numbers. 

Part I. treats of “‘ The Divine Call” and “ The Denial and Repent- 
ance ;” Part If. of “The Ascension and Pentecost.” We cannot at 
this time give an analysis of the work, and will therefore simply menticn 
some of its prominent features. It opens with a short orchestral intro- 
duction, the first half of which shadows forth the state of darkness in 
which the people were before the dawn of Christian light. In the 
second half comes the transition to the brighter day, and this leads to 
a majestic chorus, “ The time is fulfilled.” Then follows the story of 
Jesus walking by the sea, and his exhortation to the fishermen to follow 
him, told in recitative by the tenor. Then a soprano air, “ The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me,” which is one of the most inspired efforts of 
the composer. Then comes the introduction of the twelve disciples 
in the chorus, ‘‘ We go before the face of the Lord.” The next feature 
is the dialogue between Jesus and the twelve disciples, “Whom do men 
say that I am ?” to which the disciples reply, “‘ Some say that thou art 
John the Baptist, and others, Elias or one of the Prophets.” This is 
followed by a bass solo (Peter), ‘My heart is glad!” the music of 
which is conceived in the true spirit of the text. Next the chorus, 
“The church is built,” a massive specimen of choral composition and 
the key-stone to the musical structure of the work. “The Denial and 
Repentance” comes next, and the tenor air, ‘ Let not your heart be 
troubled,” followed by the quartet and chorus, “ Sanctify us through 
thy trath,” after which the advent of Judas, told in recitative, and then 
the chorus, ‘‘ We hide our faces from him.” Next—one of the finest 
portions of the work—Peter’s denial of Jesus—it is a master stroke of 
the composer, and thoroughly dramatic in its working out, An orches- 
tral piece cones next, the “‘ Lament,” followed by the bass solo (Peter), 
“0 God, my Lord, forsake me not!” which is decidedly original and 
impassioned in its conception. This is followed by a chorus of angels, 
with harp accompaniment; next, the contralto solo, “The Lord is 
faithful,” and then another powerfully characteristic chorus, “ Awake, 
thou that sleepeth,” which closes the first part. 

In the second part, from No. 20 to 28 inclusive, will be found the 
story of the crucifixion, the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ. 
These consist of a chorus, “'I'he Son of man;” a choral, “Jesus, my 
Redeemer, lives,” soprano recitative; and a dialogue between Jesus 
aud Simon Peter. The words, “ Feed my lan:bs,” are given to the 
tenor in an aria, also to the same voice, the solo, “Go ye and teach,” 
No. 23, a soprano recitative, depicts the Ascension. Nos. 24 to 26 com- 
prise a chorus, a soprano air, “‘O, man of God,” and a most beautiful 
quartet, “Feed the flock of God.” No. 27 alludes to the day of 
Pentecost, and is a tenor recitative with a figured accompaniment, 
which is succeeded by a highly characteristic chorus, “ The voice of 
the Lord.” In No. 30 we’have Peter preaching to the men of Judea. 
This is a bass solo, in which Peter recounts the prophecies of Joel 
relative to the signs and wonders which shall appear before the day of 
the Lord cometh. ‘I'he music is wonderfully dramatic, and affords the 
aloger an opportunity to fully display his ability. This is followed by 
a contralto solo, ‘‘ As for man,” which isa beautiful larghetto movement, 
and in fine contrast to the preceding number. No. 33 is a chorus ot 
great vigour, “ Men and brethren, what shall we doto be saved ?” to 
which Peter replies ina succeeding recitative, “ Repent and be baptized.” 
‘Then comes the conversion of the multitude, and their acknowledy- 
ment in the fine chorus, “This is the witness of God.” ‘The remain- 
ing members of the oratorio are a choral, “ Praise to the Father,” a bass 
solo and chorus, again introducing the twelve apostles, a duet, 
“Sing unto God,” for tenor and soprano, and the final chorus, 
“Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty.” 

‘This brief outline will enable the reader to form a general idea of 
Mr. Paine’s work, which is destined, we know, to meet with success. 
‘The subject isa most interesting one, and treats.of many of the most 
important events in the life of Christ. The music is original and not 
difficult of execution for either singer, or player, when comprehended. 
It will require some study, it is true, as it does not follow in the con- 
ventional ruts made by the oratorio writers of our day, but on the 
contrary is the result of genius and sound musicianship, A work 
Which can be sung with very little or no study caunot be a profuum! 
work, and in these times, if the composer would gain the attention of 
musical inen, who know how to judge of these matters, or would add 
something to the product of legitimate art, he must endow his creation 
with genius exemplified in the manifold furms of musical composition. 





Mr. Paine has produced a work which we are confident will gain for 
him the acknowledgments of the best musical men in Europe, 
especially in Germany, where they regard music as an art, and not as a 
pleasure orspeculation. We earnestly hope that our American Societies 
will at once adopt this production of a thoroughly American composer, 
and show the world that they mean to be true to native art and her 
disciples. — Metronome. 


—— = 


GRIMM AND THE MUSIC OF HIS ‘TIME. 


“* It is the part of the poet to write poetry, and of the musician 
to compose music; to the philosopher alone does it belong to 
—_ well of both poetry and music.” Thus does Jean-Jacques 

usseau express himself in his Lettre sur la musique francaise. 
A year previously, in his Lettre sur Omphale, wherein heattributed 
to philosophers and literary men the taste which France had 
imbibed for good music, and wherein he lays down for them the 

lan they ought to pursue to fix this taste, and place it on a sure 
oundation, Grimm says: ‘It is they who, as the professors of 
their own nation and of the universe, are bound to enlighten the 
multitude by their knowledge, and to guide it by their precepts. 
In the matter of taste, the Court gives the nation fashions, but 
philosophers give it laws. All they require is the courage to 
face the most generally received, and frequently the most absurd, 
opinions, to attack them with all the force of reason, and to 
exterminate them wherever they are found.” Whether from 
forgetfulness or negligence, Grimm omitted to mention what a 
philosopher, who wants to set up as a legislator in art, needs more 
than aught else, namely, the capability of performing his task. 
‘Lhis fact was duly recognised by Chabanon, who lays it down as 
a principle that a philosopher writing on the fine arts should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the matter he is considering ; it is 
on this condition alone, Chabanon observes, that he can be at 
all useful as far as artists are concerned. (1). He supports this 
view of the case by the opinion of Cicero who says: * There is 
not a single art which letters teach us ; to become learned in art, 
we must practise it.” (2), He quotes Aristotle, also, who, in his 
Politics, employs similar language (3); and Quintilian, who 
observes: ‘ There is nothing worse than the judgment of those 
persons who, because they have advanced a step beyond the first 
elements, conceive a false and rash opinion of their know- 
ledge.” (4). 

But it may seem puerile to quote authorities ; does not simple 
common sense teach us that no one should presume to reason 
upon subjects with which he possesses merely a superticial 
acquaintance? We know very well that this rule is frequently 
infringed ; a fact not particularly important, when the offender 
is a person of no weight, but more grave in the case of a man 
whose name commands attention, of a writer enjoying in other 
respects a well-merited reputation, as was seen during the last 
century with regard to musical didactics. Everyone who has 
read the Confessions knows how irregular and incomplete was the 
musical education of J. J. Rousseau; hence the numerous errors 
and absurdities scattered throughout his works upon music. 
Now, of all the writers of his day, Rousseau was, beyond dispute, 
the one possessing more legitimately than any other the right he 
had, in his character as a philosopher, arrogated to himself, of 
speaking of this art. The reader may fancy what the others 
knew ! 

We must, however, be just; in more than one case, quick and 
delicate feeling, enlightened taste, and the habit of reflecting, and 
of forming a deliberate judgment upon different subjects. often 
made up for the special acquirements in which the writer was 
deficient. Very weak, as a rule, in questions connected more 
particularly with practical art, professional authors recovered 
their ground in the wsthetical consideration of it. Here, as else- 
where, we must take into account the spirit of systems, and allow 
for the pitiful consideration of cliques as well as of party feel- 
ing, all of which were elements frequently opposed to a healthy 
appreciation of things; what remains to the credit of the eternal 
principles of the Beautiful will, however, yet form a very 
respectable total. 

JULES CARLEZ, 
Member of the Caen Academy of Science, 
Art, and Belies- Lettres. 
(To be continued.) 
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LISZT AS A RIFLEMAN, 


Shortly after the year 1840, Liszt visited, during a professional 
tour, the town of Troppau, and made a lengthened stay there, 
From Troppau, he went to Kriczanowitz, in Prussian Silesia, to 
see Prince Felix Lichnowsky, with whom he was on the most 
friendly and intimate terms. The Prince, whose unhappy end 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 1848, is well known, had just 
returned to his hereditary country seat, from the civil war in 
Spain, and did all he possibly could to make his honoured guest 
comfortable. With this object, he got up a grand shooting- 
match, in his charming park, though it was known that Liszt 
did not possess in so high a degree the qualities of a good 
marksman, as ‘‘ to be able to shoot the stars down from Heaven.” 

So much the greater, therefore, was the interest with which 
the numerous marksmen, assembled on the occasion, waited to 
see how the celebrated artist would manage, and whether the 
hand which was so sure on the keyboard of the pianoforte, could 
play with equal certainty upon the trigger of a rifle. 

f course, Liszt was paid the compliment of having the first 
shot at the still virgin target. Taking the rifle in his hand, he 
—_ somewhat pompously the lines from Schiller’s Wilhelm 

ell: 

“Never have I yet hit the bull's-eye; never carried home the beautiful 
prize from the friendly trial of skill—but to-day I will make a magnificent 
shot, and outshine every one in the whole mountain district.” 

He put himself in position, but some of the marksmen present, 
with critical eye, remarked that his attitude was far from being 
the best he might have chosen ; the ring of the rifle was heard, 
when, lo and behold! a tremendous shower of fragments 
announced the success of his shot. 

Surprised, delighted, and proudly conscious of victory, Liszt, 
with the whole company of marksmen, hurried up to the target 
to make sure of the fact. There could not be any doubt. 
Nimrod himself could not have taken better aim. The ball had 
gone clean through the centre. 

Joy and astonishment were universal, especially the latter in 
the minds of certain riflemen, for they asserted that, when Liszt 
fired, a terrific shower of dust had ploughed up the ground before 
the target. 

However this might be, it was clearly established that Liszt had 
a right to be classed among the number of first-rate riflemen, 
and the praise showered on him from every quarter confirmed him 
in his opinion that he was as capable of great things as a marks- 
man as he was as a pianist. 

But there was one person who grinned in a very peculiar 
manner, and did not entertain quite so favourable an opinion of 
Liszt’s capabilities as a marksman as Liszt himself did. ‘This was 
the Prince’s head-keeper. ‘The Prince had ordered him, previous 
to the match, to bore a hole as large as a bullet through 
the centre of the target, enjoining on him, however, the strictest 
secrecy. Thus it followed that Liszt could not fail, even had he 
turned his rifle butt-end foremost. 

In carrying out the joke, the Prince was actuated merely by 
kindly feelings. ‘The object he had in view was completely 
attained for Liszt---who is not, and never was, particularly bashful, 
or troubled with any doubts as to bis own capabilities—entertained 
not the slightest suspicion of the real state of the case, and, 
despite his never hitting the target again, regarded himself as 
a ‘second Tell.” 


Gratz.—An interesting concert was given here on the 17th ult., by 
M. Mortier de Fontaine, in memory of Beethoven’s birthday. ‘The 
ninty-fourth work of the great composer—the touching vocal piece, 
“An die Hoffnung,” from Tiedge’s Urania—which, as we know, he 
began when a youth, and subsequently dedicated to the Princess 
Kinsky, was played by the Countess Kinsky, a relation of the Princess. 
M. Mortier de Fontaine himself played Beethoven's Op 101 and Op. 102, 
adding, as characteristic of the period, the Fantasia and Fugue by J. 
8. Bach, as well as Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, and variations on the 
the:ne: “ Ein Weib ist das herrlichste Ding der Welt.” 

ConsTaNtiNorLe.—A new comic opera, Sherif Aga, has just been 
successfully produced. It is by the Armenian composer, ‘l'ikrau, 
called Dschuhadschian, i.¢., the clothmaker’s son, who had already 
zained a name by his serious opera, Arsak JJ. The libretto isin Turk- 
ish ; the scene. in Asia Minor. No expense has been spared on the 
mise-en-scéene, 





NOTES UPON NOTES. 


At the commencement of writing these papers, Touch was the first 
subject touched upon; some may say, then, what has the Bull and the 
Tailor to do with touch? Well, that was touch and go. The serenade 
to the old lady in the Almhouse, on the comb and paper drum, was 
touching ; but how much is touch owing to the surroundings of the per- 
former !—the educated taste as well as the educated touch !—how taste 
improved, must improve the touch: in fact, I feel very touchy on the 
point, and could not at this moment bear to hear anyone laying violent 
hands on the pianoforte, or, as some might call the instrument, Forte 
Piano. 

Those who are so nanghty, 
That they always wilt play forte. 
Can the popular “ slap-bang ” allude to such key-thumpers, who never 
dream of caressing the tone ?—drawing out by gentle pressure such honeyed 
tonesas (I cannot help being partial, if 1am so,) Madame Arabella Goddard 
produces—such a perfect touch !—so loving and lovingly giving all light 
and shade! and with the great power and splendid massive tone (when 
required), that can be so gentle and soothing from the great strength ! 
which can suppress forte without becoming little! After all, the touch 
is the mind of the player. How one may try to learn and improve, and, 
indeed, try to acquire touch. I think it may be as well to look at home, 
to one’s self, to describe one’s sensations. Now, although there may 
be naturally fine touch apart from music (as, for example, the touch of 
a great engineer, who could feel the brushing of a fly’s wing), again, 
Bell on the Hand proves what varied powers the “ finger and thumb ” 
can attain to. Yet one may perhaps be allowed to go back over the 
same ground and retrace one’s steps. To begin at the beginning, I 
began at the beginning of pianoforte playing on the day I was five 
years old ; and I must say that I think it ia a very great advantage to 
begin early, where there is an inclination for music. I sang to select 
audiences, ‘ Little Boy Blue,” “ When a little merry He,” &c., at three 
years old; and my father used to test my ear by transposing the 
aforesaid songs into different keys, and asking me to sing all sorts 
of notes, skipping about, and, occasionally, strange intervals; but 1 
was also fond of painting in a childish way, and my mother had an idea 
that I had a“ turn” that way. At three years old I was taken a 
journey of 13 miles, riding on a pillow ‘before my father, on horse- 
back, to sew the elder Kean, who was then starring it in the 
provinces. This was an event in my life. I well remember the King 
Richard boots, and the hoarseness of Kean when rather disturbed in his 
slumbers; also the combat between Richard and Richmond. But to 
return to the early commencement of music, I cannot but think it is 
necessary to begin early. ‘The muscles are so pliant, and really so much 
of the drudgery is got over at.an age when, I believe, the labour is not 
so much felt, and ‘the means are increased and ready for the mind 
when more matured. I do not say it is well to make a slavery of it in 
time given to practice. I did not, but was enabled to play at a concert 
given by my father when seven years old ; and, it being announced in 
the programmes, many ladies and gentlemen in the room filled my 
pockets full of money; and I well remember emptying the contents 
while sitting on my mother’s knee. But, however, I must try and not 
talk so much of dear self; and pass on, to the time when I first 
entered the institution to which I owe so much, and of which I feel 
bound to speak with such respect—“ The Royal Academy of Music” 
—only then established, and which has done so much towards the 
cultivation of music in this country generally. W. H. Howes. 
(To be continued.) 


Pracue.—At the second Conservatory Concert, which will take 
place during the present month, Herr Joachim will make his bow— 


and use his bow—for the first time in this city. It is superfluous to 
add—for which reason wo suppose, we add it—that the excitement in 
musical circles is intense, 

Vienna.—Herr Evers, the pianist, fell down a short time since. In 
so doing he hurt his left hand so severely that he will not be able to 
play again for a considerable time.—M. Roger, who has been living in 
retirement in Paris for some time past, will be the stage-manager at 
the new Comic Opera. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


A tely displayed in front of the great Handel orchestra, the 
— of the National Music Meetings attracted, on Saturday, 
the passing notice of holiday visitors assembled in the centre transept 
of the Crystal Palace. ‘There are degrees of merit in these works of 
the silversmith’s art, as in every other kind of handicraft; indeed, it 
is not easy to name any form of skilled labour so liable to variation in 
the qualities of design and what used rightly to be called “ fashion.” Mr. 
Poynter, R. A., and Sir Dighy Wyatt, were the arbiters appointed to 
choose from among the drawings in competition for this trophy, and 
they decided in favour of Mr. S. J. Nicholl’s, which is even more 
distinctly architectural in character than such a design from his hand 
might have expected to be. ‘That which was intended as a prize itself 
was also the occasion of prizes being given ; for, having determined on 
offering a challenge cup which should cost thema thousand guineas, 
the directors of the Crystal Palace Company held out the inducement 
of a first and second prize, severally of fifty and twenty-five guineas, 
to artists for designing a suitable trophy. Mr. Nicholl’s masterly 
composition has been executed, with great care in the elaboration of 
details, by Messrs. Cox & Sons, the medieval workers in metals; 
the material in this instance being silver, which has been uniformly 
dead gilt, with an effect peculiarily befitting the richness of the 
enamelled Gothic ornament and the illustrative subjects pourtrayed. 
As we have already indicated, the general design is strikingly 
architectural ; and the idea is faneifully, though by no means incorrectly, 
carried out by the plan of surrounding the base with a railing. Scut- 
cheons which hang loosely round an upper rim are evidently intended 
to bear the name of choral societies that may hold the trophy in 
succession, The great cost of the work is fully warranted by its true 
excellence, which is not less admirable in its just proportions than in 
the minute parts which go to make up a grand and imposing whole. 
The cup is to be held by the winners as a champion prize, and its pos- 
session has to be contested every year. 

At present, the owners of the cup are the South Wales Choral Union, 
who were successful in pleasing the judges last July, when the first of 
the National Musical Meetings was held. The second is appointed to 
take place at the same period of the present year, when a much larger 
competition is expected. 

——}———— 


MUSIC IN ANTWERP. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.”) 


Sir,—In your paper of the 14th inst., your correspondent V. P., who 
sent you, under the heading of “« Music in Antwerp,” a translation from 
the Journal de la Semaine (1 think he must mean the Courter de la 
Semaine), commits an error, which allow me to rectify. He states at 
the end of the paragraph : “ Sunday, the Zraviata and the Torréador 
for the first appearance of Mons. Michot at the Societé de Musique, 
Salve Regina condacted by the Maestoso (?) Benoit, the Creation of 
Haydn has been surpassed and rendered by Mdlle S,”—This is not 
correct, Monsieur Michot is one of the tenor singers at the Theatre 
Royal in Antwerp, and has no connection whatever with the Societé 
de Musique, which is a private society of amateurs, conducted by the 
Maestro Peter Benoit. The programme of the concert given by this 
society on the 28th November last is as follows :— 

1. Salve Regina (chorus and solo), Durante. 2. Opperlied (chorus and 
solo), Beethoven. 3. Air from Zhe Creation (‘* With verdure clad”), Haydn. 
4. Quartet (piano, violin, alto, and violoncello), Beethoven. 5. Air from 
Semele, Handel. 6. Meeresstille and Gliickliche Fabrt (chorus and solo), 
Beethoven. 7. Chorus from Judas Maccabeus (‘ See he comes”), Handel. 

This was the first of a series of concerts which the “ Société de 
Musique intend giving this season.—The Salve Regina of Durante, 
full of majestic melody, was very well and very correctly sung. ‘The 
second concert was given last Saturday evening, December 28th, with 
the following programme. 

1. Danklied zu Gott (/ymn of Praise), chorus by Jos. Haydn. 2. 
“Songs without words,” for pianoforte, F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 3. 
Lieder, for bass voice, F, Schubert. 4, Quartet in B minor (piano, violin, alto, 
and violoncello), F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 5. Dramatic Scena, — for 
tenor voice (from the 8rd act of the Flemish opera “Isa”), P. Benoit. 6. 
Friihlingsbotschaft (chorus), Niels W. Gade. 

The last piece a “ welcome to spring” was favoured with an encore. 
The “Société de Musique,” thanks to the able conductorship of 
Benoit, seem thoroughly to enter into the character of this music; 
which, if it were oftener heard at concerts, would become very popular, 
The quartet in B minor, with its difficult passiges, was very well played, 


Madame S—, as usual displayed a wonderful talent ou the piano- 
forte, ; 
Apologising for trespassing upon your valuable time, 1 am, sir, yours 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our our Correspondent.) 
Since writing you a few weeks ago, Glasgow has been some- 
what busy in musical affairs, although no’ special interest has 
attached to any of the performances. ‘The Choral Union has given 
four concerts. At the first of these the principal item was the 
production of Mr, Prout’s organ concerto, played for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace Concerts in October last. The com- 
poser came all the way from London to preside on the occasion 
at the organ, and the performance was in every way a success. 
At the close of the concerto Mr. Prout was called for, and 
received a perfect ovation. M. de Jong’s Manchester band 
played the orchestral parts, under Mr. Lambeth’s biton. The 
Society’s next concert was a Christmas performance of “The 
Messiah ;” a performance remarkable for magnificent chorus- 
singing which was a good deal marred a wretched 
orchestra. The solo vocalists were Misses Blanche Cole and 
Helen d’Alton, and Messrs. Guy and Federici. On New 
Year’s Day the same society gave two concerts, one in the 
morning (sacred), and one in the evening (secular). At the 
morning concert, Mendelssohn’s 98th Psalm, and Carissimi’s 
Jonah were the chief attractions, The soloists were Misses 
Blanche Cole and D’Alton, and Messrs. Vernon Rigby and 
Federici, The performance of the chorus was not at all satis- 
factory. Fromsome cause or other, probably in consequence of 
the New Year festivities, the ladies of the choir turned out in 
small numbers, and their parts were at times inaudible. Mr. W. 
T. Best, from St. George's Hall, Liverpool, gave two organ 
recitals in one of our churches, being his first appearance in 
Glasgow. ‘The audiences were larger than at any previous per- 
formance of the same kind, and his wonderful execution was fully 
appreciated by the organists and musical amateurs of the city. 
he principal entertainments to be given shortly are : a recital by 
Mr. Charles Hallé, assisted by Madame Néruda; an orchestral 
concert by Mr. Hallé’s full Manchester band ; a concert by the 
Choral Union, supported by Malle. ‘lietjens, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, and the principal artists of Mr. Mapleson’s operatic 
troupe. On Monday, 3rd March, Mr. Mapleson begins a short 
operatic season, when, as you are aware, Signor Aramburo, the 
new tenor, will make his first appearance on this side “La 
Manche.” Mr. Santley’s numerous friends are sorry to learn that 
the negotiations betwixt Mr. Mapleson and him, which were so 
nearly completed, have proved futile, and that the great baritone 
will not be of the company. 
MUSIC IN BOULOGNE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

It is only for want of musical notes 1 have not been heard of, or 
from, since 1 last wrote. 

Nothing has been doing here lately. Midnight masses at the 
Churches on Christmas are nothing wonderful. 

‘Tneatre.—The everlasting drama—changing the pieces so often 
that the prompter is heard throughout—(the latter being a female, 
and the cast of most pieces being strong in the sterner sex, 
voice of former rather de trop). Empty houses in consequence, In 
in spite of the manager, Clément, who is at Reinces with his 
opera troupe, sending us a “ barytone,” M. Jams. Madile. Faigle 
—called in the bills the Dugagon Schneider—and putting on the 
stage as last pieces small operettas such ‘ Farfadet” (Adam) 
‘‘Le Maitre de Chapelle.”—The concert of Herr Reichardt will, 
I think, be a great success. I attended the first rehearsal, of 
which I will say nothing ; nor will I write anything more con- 
cerning the same till after the concert has taken place, when I 
hope you will allow me “ full space and fair play.” Do you - 
mit double acrostics in the Musical World? S.C, 

[Of course, on musical subjects.—Eb. } 

—_o--——_ 
TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, ESQ. 

Sir,—Cushing, of Winterport, lumber dealer, Penobscot river, 
purchased a building ; Quigley, of Boston, bought chairs; Goddard, of 
Boston, purchased a drum; Boke, of Boston, bought buckets ; Quigley, 
of Boston, purchased eight desks (use unknown) ; and Lash, of Boston. 
bought settees—at the closing matince of the Coliseum. Who purchased 





respectfully, Ben Woon. 


Hallett and Davis's pianoforte, I wonder? Yours re ae 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Director—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


ELEVENTH CONCERT; 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 138, 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, inE minor, Op. 59, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. Srravs, L. Russ, ZeERBINI, and PIATTI oe oe ot 
SONG, ‘*The Monk"—Mr. SANTLEY os oe de ee 
THIRTY-TWO VARIATIONS on an Original Air, Op. 36, for 
Pianoforte alone—Madame ARABELLA GoDDARD .. os ae 
PART II. 
SERENADE, Trio for violin, viola, and violoncello — MM. 
Srravs, Zerpini, and Piatti .. eis ee vs aA .. Beethoven, 
RECIT, and AIR, “ Revenge, Timotheus cries*—Mr. Santury .. Handel. 
SONATA, in G, Op. 30, for pianoforte and violiu — Madame 
ARABELLA Gopparp and Herr Straus 
Convuctor .. . ; 





1872. 


eethoven, 
Meyerbeer, 


Beethoven. 


ve e .. Beethoven, 
.. Mr. ZERBINI. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT. 


AN EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCE 
(Not included in the Subscription) will take place 


On Saturday, January 18. 
To Commence at Three o'clock precisely, 


PROGRAMME, 

QUINTET in G Minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello— 
Madame Norman-N grupa, MM. L. Rigs, Stxavus, ZeRBini, and 
DavBerT .. os we me es es ee - oe 

RECIT. and AIR, “ Nasce al bosco” (Zzio)—Mr. Santiey .. aa 

— in G, Op. 29, No. 1, for pianoforte alone—Mr. CHARLE 

ALB, Ma re oh me ee ie ay ve 

SONATA, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment—Madame 
Norman-NeRupa ne am se ” ee vs oe 

SONG, “ The Beliringer" (by desire)—Mr. SantLey - a 

SONATA, in A major, Op. 12, No. 2, for pianoforte and violin— 

Mr. CuarLes HALLE and Madame Norman-Nerupa .. Beethoven, 
Conductor .. +. Si JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Mozart, 
Handel, 


Beethoven, 


Nardini. 
Wallace. 





DEATHS. 

On the 3rd inst., at his residence in Connaught Place, Hyde Park, 
after an illness of three days, from acute inflamation of the lungs, Joan 
Longe Ex.erton, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

On the 5th inst., at Ludwigsburg, Wurtemburg, aged 14 years, 
Groraina, only daughter of Baron and Baroness Huaet, and eldest 
grandchild of Sir Julius Benedict. 

On the 29th ult., at 154, Great College Street, aged 73, Maripa 
JANE, relict of Tuomas Mixes, Esq., professor of music, and daughter of 
the late Grorae Cuin7, Esq., A.R.A. 


NOTICE. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1873. 





RE-CHRISTMAS concerts are but the lever de rideau 
of the musical season, and Christmas oratorios but the 
overture which heralds the signal to “ring up.” We have 
now, therefore, fairly entered upon serious work, and it may 
prove useful to note what has already been done and what 
the immediate future promises. ‘True, the time is a little 
early for such a task, the new season being a mere fledg- 
ling, and its prospects as yet extremely limited. We may 





find enough, however, to excite a passing and preparatory 
interest. 

The London Ballad Concerts, first in the field, after an 
interregnum of pantomime and pudding, began their 
seventh season in St. James’s Hall last Saturday, Mr. John 
Boosey acting, once more, as director. An institution that 
has managed to exist so long may be contemptuous of oppo- 
sition, and needs no apology; else would we, with the 
utmost cheerfulness and good faith, break a lance in its 
support. Mistaken notions are always those to which men 
cling most obstinately, and there is not the smallest 
doubt but that the sneerers who sneered at the early 
Ballad Concerts are sneerers still. Practically, how- 
ever, these people do not count. They failed to put 
down a legitimate form of musical entertainment, and 
nobody minds if, behind its back, they still continue to 
grimace, and shake impotent fists. Arguing the unknown 
from the known, it is easy to see that the new Ballad Con- 
cert season will exceed its predecessors in the matter of 
genuine attraction. As usual, Mr. Boosey will go on bring- 
ing forth things new and old; but this time, if we are 
rightly informed, his artists will be limited for the most 
part to the highest in rank. On Saturday last, the songs 
and ballads of a capital programme were chiefly rendered by 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Santley—a quartet wholly unapproachable from what- 
ever point of view regarded. As at the first concert, so at 
that of to-day, and those making up the rest of the 
series, eminent talent will present the selected works in 
the best possible. light—Mr. Boosey keeping in mind 
the fact, that whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. A good deal in the first programme 
being familiar, not less in itself than in association with par- 
ticular artists, we need do no more than mention specifically 
a pretty new song, “So the story goes,” by Molloy, for 
which the charming talent of Miss Edith Wynne secured an 
encore ; a second new song, “The Sailor Boy’s Farewell ” 
(Blumenthal), which was fortunate in having Madame 
Patey as an exponent; and a third new song, “ Eleonora” 
(Scott Gatty), which Mr. Sims Reeves had to repeat not 
less by reason of the beauty of its delivery than of its 
intrinsic worth. It should be added that Miss Percival and 
Mr Nordblom took part in the concert, and that Malle. 
Elvira del Bianca played two pianoforte solos to the evident 
satisfaction of her audience. 

The British Orchestral Society resumed its concerts on 
Thursday evening, in St. James’s Hall, under the direction, 
as heretofore, of Mr. George Mount. No better programme 
could have been drawn up than that which included Haydn’s 
Military Symphony—one of the best of the six brought to 
England by Haydn in 1791; Sir S. Bennett’s beautiful pro- 
gramme-overture, Paradise and the Pert ; Weber’s charac- 
teristic Prelude to Euryanthe; and, by way of comparative 
novelty, Mr.W. G. Cusins’s interesting Pianoforte Concerto in 
A minor. The scheme was rich also in good vocal music, sung 
by artists no less eminent than Miss Edith Wynne, Madame 
Patey, and Mr. Lloyd. In one respect we fear that this 
“feast of fat things’ was too rich. The British Orchestral 
Society must not forget that it has to create an audience of 
its own, and may not hope for much help at the hands of 
those who swear by the Philharmonic and other kindred 
institutions. ‘T'o this end the directors should avoid flying 
over the heads of their public—a course for which there is 
no necessity, seeing how many admirable works by the 
older masters are fitted to interest, as well as improve the 
taste of a miscellaneous audience. 
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The “ ward Pops” begin anew on Monday next, 
and the “ Saturdays” at the Crystal Palace will soon solve 
the continuity of Mr. Blanchard’s pretty masque. As 
regards these art-exhibitions, not a word need be said to 
awaken interest. 

The Sacred Harmonic Concerts can scarcely be said to 
intermit at Christmas, but we may here note that Hlijah was 
performed last (Friday) night in Exeter Hall, with Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mr. Rigby, and Mr. 
Santley as chief singers. Now, presumably, we may look 
for the speedy bringing out of Bach’s Passion and the other 
novelty promised in the Society’s prospectus. 

The St. Thomas’s Choral Society began its fifth season in 
Seymour Hall, on Wednesday last, under the skilful 
guidance of its founder, Signor Randegger. A very inter- 
esting concert was given; one peculiarity being that all 
engaged, with the exception of Mr. W. H. Cummings, were 
pupils of the conductor, who had good reason to be proud, 
both of the success of his teaching and the aptness of those 
taught. The programme contained a variety of miscel- 
laneous pieces, and, also, Mr. W. H. Cummings’ cantata, 
The Fairy Ring. We noticed this work so fully when it 
was first brought out at a concert given by the composer 
last season, that extended remarks upon it are needless now. 
Enough that, though heard a second time in the absence of 
orchestral effects, it impressed every intelligent listener with a 
sense of very great merit. Admirable and expressive 
themes; varied treatment of details; musicianly skill, and 
above all, an artistic taste which no training or study can 
give—these things mark the Fairy Ring, and, on the 
strength of them, Mr. Cummings may be encouraged to 
aim at even higher results. The performance was ad- 
mirable; the solos being capitally sung by the com- 
poser, Miss Jessie Jones, Miss Bertha Griffiths, 
and Mr. Pope, while the choruses were given with laudable 
spirit. Miss Griffiths won an encore for “ Happy fays and 
fairies all,” and a like honour was secured by Mr. Pope for 
“The Forge.” At the close of the Cantata, Mr. Cummings 
received a tribute of warm applause. We may add that 
the accompaniments were well played by Mr. Eaton Faning 
(harmonium), and Mr. Edwin Bending (piano). 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A composer of Port Mahon is writing a new opera on the 
subject of Romeo and Juliet. ‘This will make the thirteenth work 
founded upon Shakespeare’s tragedy. ‘The others are :—Romeo ¢ 
Giulietta, by Signor Benda, Dresden. 1772; Romeo und Juliette, 
by Herr Schwanberg, Brunswick, 1782; Giulietta e Rome, by 
Signor Marescalchi, Rome, 1789; Romeo und Julietta, by Herr 
Rumling, Carlsberg, 1790; Roméo et Juliette, by Dalayrac, Paris, 
1792; Romeo e Giulietta, Ve Steibelt. Feydeau, 1793; Giuletta e 
Romeo, Zingarella, Milan, 1796; Giuletta e Romeo, Guglielmi, 
1816; Giulietta e Romeo, Vaccai, 1826; Capuletti e Montecchi, 
Bellini, 1830; Romeo e Giulietta, Marchetti, ‘Trieste, 1865 ; and 
Roméo et Juliette, Gounod, Paris, 1867. 


Tur Abbate Franz Liszt lately paid a visit to his native place, 
Raiding. The farmhouse in which he first saw the light is still 
standing unchanged. ‘The Abbate retains a vivid recollection of 
his boyhood, and pointed out to those who accompanied him the 
Dutch-tile stove in which he let off some gunpowder he had 
stolen from his father, a freak by which he scorched his face 
severely. He also pointed out the room in which his piano stood. 
On this instrument he learned Hummel’s Fantasia ; and, not being 
wble to span ten notes with his little hand, played with his nose 
the note he could not otherwise reach. The once little village 
lad has certainly fulfilled the prophecy uttered by a rustic 
matron, who said: ** Ah, you will see; Franky will be a great 
man, and ride in a carriage some day.” 





. Acomic incident bappened during a recent performance of the 
ballet, Ariella, at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. The fountain intro- 
duced in one of the scenes would not act. Why should not a 
fountain refuse to act just as a capricious prima donna sometimes 
declines to sing ? The “‘ Ladies of the Ballet,” too, failed to put in 
an appearance at the proper time. In fact, there was what is 
known in theatrical slang as a “considerable wait,” and the 
public began to grow very impatient. They hissed, they groaned, 
they vociferated : “ L’acqua,” but it was no good. The service- 
pipe which passed through the room occupied by the fair creatures 
Just named, had burst, and wetted them through and through. 
Completely alarmed, but very incompletely dressed, they rushed 
out into the passages and corridors in a state bordering upon mad 
panic and—nudity. Of course, thus adorned—on the principle 
that ‘‘ nature unadorned is adorned the most”—they could not 
well go on the stage. The stage-manager had to explain this duly 
to the audience before the uproar would cease. 


His Grace the Duke of Somerset will be surprised to learn 
that among the machines set in motion by the Universal Alliance 
of Order and Civilization—a body having its seat in Paris—are 
the “squeaking strings” to which he referred so contemptuously 
at Newton Abbot. The Universal Alliance, &c., gave a concert 
last week, and Parisian journals say that it was “ une belle féte 
musicale.” Perhaps the Duke will prefer to see in it only a form 
of Communism. Did not the Commune give a concert at the 
Tuilleries ?* 


THE ingenious writer on ‘ Passing Events” in the Sunday Times 
follows up an idea, suggested by “ Shaver Silver,” as follows :— 

‘*T well recollect, though, perhaps, most of my readers may have forgotten 
all about it, suggesting the substitution of singing for speeches at all public 
gatherings, especially meetings and dinners. If my recollection serves me, I 
said: ‘For the future no secretary to a public company should be engaged 
unless he were a tolerable good pianist, &c., and a piano should always form 
as importanta piece of furniture for the platform as the chair of the chairman.’ 
Just imagine how agreeable it would be if the annual report were put into 
rhyme and sung by the secretary, after the fashion of Albert Smith’s “ Galig- 
nani’s Messenger.” Fancy a vote of want of confidence in the directors being 
moved to the tune of ‘ Billy Barlow,’ and a chorus of indignant shareholders 
shouting at the top of their voices— 

*O, dear, terrible 0! 
We must change these directors, 
Most certainly so!’ 

“ Or how charming would be a vote of thanks to the chairman. It might be 
done to the air, ‘There lived in days,’ &c., from La Grande Duchesse, and 
the gratified shareholders might joyfully sing— 

‘ He is a nice chairman we think, 
We'll ask him what he'll take to drink,’ &c. 

‘‘ Taking an air from the same opera, the friends of an idle secretary might 
vigorously support him by singing to the air of ‘ Que j’aime les militaires’—~ 

‘OQ! we dote on the dilatory, 
Dote on the dilatory,’ &e. 

“T see that in fature our public meetings, instead of being utterly dismal 
and wearisome, will partake of the nature of jovial entertainments. If we 
could only introduce this in the House of Commons what an excellent thing 
it would be. No one should be eligible for the Speaker’s chair unless he were 
a good accompanist. How I should like to hear the Right Hon. Robert Lowe 
give his financial statement of the year to the tune of ‘When a man marries,’ 
and to see Mr. Speaker presiding at the pianoforte. I protest it would be 
something delicious. 1 trast the customs of the Japanese will be followed, and 
that no mayor for the future will be allowed to deliver an address to a royal 
personage unless he can sing it, and that no corporation will be permitted to 
be present unless they can how] a good chorus.” 

We have only to suggest that all law proceedings should be 
conducted on a similar method. 


Awone the foreign artists now singing in Italy are two 
English tenors, bearing, respectively, the celebrated names of 
Shakespeare and Byron. 





* Apropos of the Duke of Somerset :— 
There was an old Admiralty Board, 
The members around which all roared, 
At merely the mention 
Of a suitable person 
For service on land or on board.—A. 8. S. 
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WE have much pleasure in dedicating Paddy’s description of a 
fiddle to the Duke of Somerset :— 

“Tt was the shape of a turkey and the size of a goose, he turned it over on 
its belly and rubbed its back with a stick, and och, by Saint Patrick! how it 
did squeak.” 

His Grace, of “squeaking string” notoriety, will rejoice at 
finding an ally in a “ simple child of nature.” 


A NEW, but by no means pleasant, kind of bouquet has recently 
been invented at Palermo. Signoral * * *, a most beauti- 
ful woman, besides being an accomplished prima donna, had 
turned the heads of half the male population of the place. 
Among others madly in love with her was a certain Count. But 
the lady would have nothing to say to him, and the hot-blooded 
Italian resolved to be revenged. One evening the lady was 
announced to play Leonore in Ji Trovatore. When she had con- 
cluded her grand air, a large bouquet was flung at her feet. She 
darted forward to pick it up, when suddenly she heard a loud 
report, and felt a bullet whistle close past her head. Of course 
she instantly fainted, and a general scene of commotion ensued. 
The bouquet was subsequently examined. In it was discovered 
a revolver with the muzzle turned upwards, and the trigger so 
placed that the weapon must go off on any person’s grasping the 
stem of the nosegay. Had the lady bent forward a little more, 
she would inevitably have fallen a victim to this most dastardly 
plan for revenge, a plan of which the Count was proved to be 
the author. The police were immediately set upon his track, but 
as yet their efforts have not been crowned with success. ‘This is 
the fate, however, which awaits the efforts of the police in other 
countries besides Italy. Meanwhile, the lady is a greater favour- 
ite than ever. 


AccorDING to the Gazzetta d’ Italia, the Pope was very angry 
on being informed that the Abbate Franz Liszt not only allowed 
his daughter, Cosima, to renounce the Roman Catholic faith, 
for the ene of being divorced from Herr Hans von Biilow, 
and of becoming the wife of Herr Richard Wagner, but was 
absolutely present at the marriage. During one of his walks 
lately, he exclaimed: ‘‘ That Liszt is really and truly thoroughly 
bad! Who would ever have believed it? Do you recollect my 
having the piano sent to Castelgandolfo, and, to amuse me, 
Liszt’s playing on it a polka, which was so gracefully danced by 
Borromeo and Pacca, the latter representing the lady?” The 
polka to which his Holiness alluded was the ‘‘ Polka tremblante,” 
danced, with great success, in the large hall of Castelgandolfo, by 
Cardinal Borromeo, who had not then donned the purple, and 
Monsignor Pacea, at that period Papal Chamberlain. Liszt 
played such a rattling finale, and the two prelates twisted and 
turned with such tremendous rapidity, that it was at last almost 
impossible to distinguish one from the other. 

——— 0 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mr, Aguilar has commenced, at his residence in Gloucester Crescent, 
his performances of pianoforte music. The first took place on Thurs- 
day, December 19, and the second on Thursday, January 2. ‘he 
following is the programme of the latter :— 

Caprice in D flat, Aguilar; Sonata quasi Fantasia, in C sharp minor, 
Beethoven; Le Départ (Romance Varieé en forme d'Etude), Thalberg ; Valse 
Caprice, Rubinstein ; ‘‘ Last Look” (Romance), Aguilar; Prelude and Fugue 
in B flat, Bach; Sonata in D, Aguilar; Lieder ohne Worte, Mendelssohn ; 
The Blue Bells (Transcription). Aguilar; Slumber Song and Hunting Song, 
Schumann ; Dream Dance and Bolero, Aguilar. 

The rooms, as usual, were fully and fashionably attended, and Mr. 
Aguilar’s performances were Jistened to with great attention, and 
afforded unequivocal satisfaction to his audience. 

A concrRT took place in Myddelton Hall, on Friday evening week, 
under the direction of Miss Adelaide Newton, When we state that 
the attendance was numerous, and that the visitors gave unmistakable 
signs of their approval of the efforts of the artists who appeared, we 
have nearly said enough. Miss Edith Wynne, in “Little Maid of 
Arcadie” and “She wandered down the mountain side,” was twice 
enthusiastically encored. Miss A. Newton sang “ Far down a valley 
lonely ” so well that an encore was the consequence, in answer to which 
“Home, sweet home” was substituted. Miss Ellen Horne sang the 
songs allotted to her with taste—notably « Wishes.” Mr. Wallace 
Wells and Mr. Wadmore were the other vocalists. Mr. Heywood gave 
violin and pianoforte solos. 





Mr. Rar Percy’s second afternoon ballad concert this season 
took place on Wednesday, in St, George’s Hall, and was even better 
attended than the first. The singing of Miss Matilda Scott, Miss Agnes 
Drummond, Mr. Ralph Percy, and Mr, Chaplin Henry was, as usual, 
highly successful. Numerous encores were demanded and responded 
to. Miss Matilda Scott sang Virginia Gabriel’s “Forsaken” in a 
manner which fairly enchanted the audience, and provoked a demand 
for its repetition. Miss Agnes Drummond, in Mendelesohn’s Lied, 
“ The Shepherd’s Lay,” added the charm of her voice to sume of the 
most exquisite music written in the song “form;” and repeated both 
verses. Mr, Ralph Percy gave Braham’s “The anchor's weighed,” 
with fine effect ; and was so enthusiastically recalled, that its repetition, 
or something in its place, could not be withheld. Mr. Percy, there- 
fore, introduced Sullivan’s “‘ Once again.” Hatton’s“ The Iron Black- 
smith,” sung by Mr. Chaplin Henry, produced the final encore, and 
enabled this admirable vocalist to receive the well-merited compliments 
of the audience. Some pianoforte playing by Mr. Henry Parker, and 
pleasing singing by Miss Maggie Lewis and Miss A. Robinson, com- 
pleted the attractions of the entertainment. 


Tuk first evening concert of the London and North-Western Musical 
Society was given, on Wednesday night, in the Meeting Room 
at Euston Square, by the members of a society formed, some few months 
since, amongst the employés of that company and theirfriends. Although 
the society has been in existence for so short a time, it has been carried 
on with great vigour, and numbers upwards of 300 members. The 
concert proved a success, and was evidently looked upon asa great 
musical treat. ‘The programme comprised selections of high-class music, 
both sacred and secular, and those who took part in it included Miss 
Ellen Muir, Miss Brereton, Miss A. Reeke, Miss Pratt, Mr. J. Pushman, 
Mr. Norton, Mr. 8, Killey, Mr. W. F. Sommers, and Mr. Graham. To 
point particularly to the special ability displayed by any one of the per- 
formers would be invidious, The society has amongst its members 
many exceedingly good voices, a powerful chorus, and a band, number- 
ing about fifty instruments. During the evening it was announced 
that Mr. Vernon Rigby had generously consented to give his services at 
the next concert. ; 

—_—9—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bracxsurx.—A performance of Mr. Francis Howell’s oratorio, The 
Land of Promise, has taken place at the Church of the United Pres- 
byterians. From the Blackburn Times of Jan. 4, we extract the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Mr. Francis Howell’s oratorio, The Land of Promise, was performed 
in the spacious church, which is capable of accommodating about 1,100 
people. The edifice was crowded in almost every part, and there 
could not have been fewer than 1,000 persons present. A substantial 

latform had been erected, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 

ielding, at the pulpit end of the church, for the accommodation of the 
instrumentalists and vocalists, who were about sixty in number. The 
principal vocalists were Miss Shaw, Mr. H. W. Varley (bass), and Mr. 
D. Porteous (tenor). The instrumentalists were—Messrs. Halstead, 
Marsden, Darley, Robinson, Stancliffe, violins; Mr. Constantine, 
viola; Mr. Pinder, violoncello; Mr. Barton, double-bass; Mr, 
Wood, flute; Mr. Halstead, jun., oboe; Mr. Fenton, clarionet; 
Mr. Lewis, horn; Mr. Seed, trumpet; and Mr. Pedder, drums. Mrs. 
Leaver efficiently presided at the harmonium. Mr. Mossop was at his 
post as conductor, and Mr. Halstead as leader. The Land of Promise 
is new to our community, and not known as its sterling merits deserve. 
It has some of the finest passages of melody, and also some of the most 
impressive and stirring interpretations of Bible words in recent English 
musical compositions. Its truly English characteristics were worthily 
rendered by Mr. Mossop and his talented coadjutors. We must 
specify the efforts of Miss Shaw in one exquisite air, most sweetly given, 
‘For he shall go over,’ of Mr. Varley throughout, and Mr. David 
Porteous, although the Jast-gamed accomplished amateur was labouring 
under a severe cold. Altogether, Mr. Mossop and friends deserve all 
praise for this genuine success in producing the Land of Promise.” 


Rornernam.—A ‘‘lecture-concert,” under the auspices of the 
Rotherham and Masbro’ Literary and Mechanics’ Institute, was given 
by Dr. Spark, of Leeds, in the Mechanics’ Institute, on Monday evening 
the 6th inst. The hall was crowded to excess by a fashionable and 
appreciative audience. Dr. Spark gave a very interesting lecture, 
descriptive of the life and compositions of Mozart, introducing many 
entertaining anecdotes, and illustrated his remarks from time to time 
with performances of pieces and passages from the works of the great 
master. Several selections from Figaro, Don Giovanni, &c., were 
exquisitely given by Miss Pauline Greyson, Miss E., Kennedy, Mr, 
Dodds, Mr. J. W. Sykes, R.A.M. (violinist), and Dr, Spark (pianist), 
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Great YarmouTH.—The musical society of the town gave, on 
Friday evening the 3rd inst., The Messiah, which attracted a large 
audience. The principal vocalists were Miss Katherine Poyntz, Miss 
Purdy, Mr. Burton, and: Mr. Smith. Mr, Wilkins led the band, Mr. 
Tunbridge was the orgauist, and Mr. Stenex conductor. Miss Purdy, 
who made her first appearance before a Yarmouth audience, was 
received with great favour. A local paper, in its notice of the artists, 
writes that “‘ Miss Purdy, in the contralto song of ‘Oh, thou that 
tellest,’ was exceedingly good. Her voice is one of the soundest that 
we have ever heard, her intonation perfect, and her lower notes are 
delivered with a firmness so seldom obtained, even in well cultivated 
voices, that the impression conveyed by her performance was most 
favourable. ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ was also a most successful essay 
for Miss Purdy, and fully entitles her to our warmest commendations,” 


AtueErstoNe.—A vocal and instrumental concert was lately given in 
the Corn Exchange, by Madame Thaddeus Wells, Mr. Hen 
Nicholson, and Mr. Orlando Christian. A good audience assembled, 
and the reception of these talented artists was very encouraging, their 
efforts were loudly applauded, and greatly appreciated. 


a oe as ‘ 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


M. GOUNOD AND THE “ SUNDAY TIMES.” 


The letter addressed to the Choir by M. Gounod, under the above 
heading, was commented upon in the Sunday Times as follows :— 

‘“‘A farmer once boasted that he had been personally addressed, in the 
huoting field, by his Majesty King George IV. ‘ What did he say to you?’ 
queried a dubious listener. ‘‘* Open the gate, you —— fool,” that’s what he 
said,’ responded the farmer. We feel somewhat of the pride of this honoured 
agriculturalist in connection with the letter quoted above; but M. Gounod 
could easily have doubled our sense of favour. When A conveys to C, through 
B, his opinion that he (C) is a liar, insult is added to injury. But we will 
not insist upon a mere question of politeness; simply remarking that if M. 
Gounod had written directly to us, his correction would have had then, as 
now, equal prominence with the offending paragraph. English journalism may 
make mistakes, but it never wittingly denies justice. 

““M. Gounod quotes from the Sunday Times of October 20, that which 
purports to be a statement of facts, and declares it to be, in reality, ‘ a 
fabrication from beginning to end.’ We must accept without question the 
witness he bears, because no one can know more about the matter than 
himself; but the charge of ‘ fabrication’ does not apply to us. We trans- 
lated the paragraph from a musical journal published in Paris, and generally 
supposed to be well-informed upon all such matters as that to which reference 
was made. Seeing nothing improbable in the statement—M. Gounod’s 
admiration of Mrs. Weldon as an artist being notorious—we reprinted it, as 
we have reprinted hundreds of others on the same authority. Whether M. 
Gounod be right or wrong about the fact ‘falsely construed’ we neither 
know nor care. The ‘ fabricator’ was a Frenchman, and we were simply one 
of those he deceived. 

“On the other hand, all responsibility for the comments made upon our 
Gallic contemporary's ‘ news’ rests with us; and here, also, M. Gounod joins 
issue as to matter of fact, alleging that Mrs. Weldon ‘ sang most successfully’ 
in Paris, the reverse of which was implied by our remarks. Again, we are 
not able to challenge M. Gounod’s evidence. We were not on the spot, as he 
was, and we had to form conclusions from information, not from observation. 
It may have been that we were misled by a fatality which brought us the 
opinion of writers who did not belong to the ‘ almost all’ of whom M. Gounod 
speaks, and brought us none other. At any rate, we had an impression on 
the subject, and that impression dictated our remarks. We are glad to know 
the truth, even at this distance of time, and, on the strength of M. Gounod’s 
assertion, we call upon every doubter of Mrs. Weldon’s success in Paris, and 
especially upon the hostile Parisian critics, to believe, with us, that the lady 
won a triumph. 

“We shall not allow the Choir’s distinguished correspondent to draw us 
into any such controversy as must arise were we to touch upon the question of 
Mrs. Weldon’s success in England. A discussion of the kind would be far 
from seemly, the more because the disputed matter is of no great importance. 
M. Gounod has his own opinion, to which he is entitled, and upon which he 
has a perfect right to act. We, also, have our opinion, with equal liberty 
attached. M. Gounod may urge, with pardonable pride, that ‘ it is not likely 
& man of my age and experience could be deceived in an artist’s powers; and 
I think it will be generally admitted I am more likely to know more about art 
than the public ;” but he must not expect to be accepted in England as a 
musical lawgiver. We Englishmen have a sturdy habit of drawing our own 
conclusions according to the light that is in us, and one of our most besetting 
‘insular prejudices’ is in favour of that light, even though it be but a 
farthing ‘rush,’ as against whatever blazing torch another man may offer. 
Therefore, M. Gounod must really excuse us if we decline to take Mrs. Weldon 
at the estimate he makes of her artistic merits. We respect the judgment of 
so distinguished a man, and we are anxious to believe the best of a singer who, 





it appears, triumphantly vindicated English talent against French prejudice ; 
bat we can accept no other guide than our own convictions. 

“Did M. Gounod’s letter stop at the point just noticed it would simply reflect 
credit upon him by its desire that the truth should be known, and by its 
chivalrous defence of a lady to whose ‘ generous disinterestedness ’ he confesses 
himself indebted. But, unhappily, it illustrates the proverbial peril of a man 
who rushes into print. M. Gounod goes on to speak of a ‘ persecution’ of Mrs. 
Weldon, and instances the manner in which she is ‘ ran down’ or ignored by 
‘most critics.’ With every desire to be courteous, we are bound to say that 
this looks like the unreasoning irritation of defeat. Why, in the name of 
common sense, should ‘ most critics’ persecute Mrs. Weldon. The charge is 
beneath notice, and, for ourselves, we put it aside with the equanimity of con- 
tempt. But this is not the worst feature in M. Gounod’s most unhappy letter. 
He more than hints at a dark plot against the lady, concocted by his ‘ former 
traders,’ and carried out by their agents in town and country. We have 
only to remind the public that M. Gounod’s ‘ former traders’ were Messrs. 
Cramer and Co., Messrs. Chappell and Co., and Messrs. Boosey 
and Co., in order to bring home all the gravity of this accusation. If M. 
Gounod knows ‘ for a fact’ that hissers have been employed by publishers in 
London to ruin Mrs. Weldon, why does he not direct the lady to the law 
courts? He can show the way thither, and is probably aware that the 
penalties for conspiracy are heavy. We have already spoken of the irritation 
of defeat, but these accusations look like the recklessness of despair. Is M. 
Gounod conscious, that his career in England has failed? If so, why not 
examine carefully into causes, ere it be too late? Has he neglected to study 
English feeling or prejudice? Have well-meaning but foolish advisers gained 
his ear? A search for the true answer to such questions would do more good 
than any amount of letter-writing to public journals. At present, M. Gounod 
stands on the verge of a catastrophe. “M. Gounod and his Wrongs” is 
already a familiar heading in print; and should it ever be said by a bored 
newspaper reader ‘ Here’s M. Gounod again!’ the distinguished musician, whom 
we would gladly keep in England, might sing‘ Nunc dimittis’ for a reason 
opposite to that which prompted old Simeon’s original utterance.” 


———— 


REVIEWS. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. 


Tout Seul. Nocturne, pour Piano. Par PAvL SEMLER. 

A q@xaceruL melody in P flat major, andantino, opens this composition, 
and is afterwards treated with ingenuity apd skill sufficient to produce 
some really charming effects. Moreover, the sentiment expressed in 
the title finds itself happily reflected in the general tone of the music— 
a state of things which may be characterised, just now, as rare indeed, 
composers seeining to draw the title of any given piece out of a lottery- 
box, and with no view to the “ fitness of things.” 


The Salute Galop, By C. H. R. Marntorrt. 

On the title-page of this piece is a good coloured likeness of the Duke 
of Cambridge, seated on horseback, beneath the royal standard of 
England, and watching an imaginary “march past.” This at once 
removes any doubt as to the kind of “Salute” intended by Mr. 
Marriott, and suggests the somewhat martial character of his music. 
The galop is one of the best we owe to its composer's fertile pen, and 
richly deserves a share of patronage. We may add that it is easy to 
play. 

Bourrée in F major. For the Pianoforte. By J. Tazopor& TREKELL. 
‘l'ae great popularity of Gluck’s revived Gavotte in A seems to have 
given second life to other antiquated musical forms, and one result is 
the work before us, Mr. Trekell has a special gift for writing music 
of the sort, and the present example of his skill faithfully takes the 
form and embodies the spirit of the models it purports to imitate. But, 
apart from this, the Bourrée is au agreeable piece, with a good flowing 
melody, and musicianly treatment. which are none the worse for being 
somewhat suggestive of Sebastian Bach. 


Le Trianon. Gavotte for the Pianoforte. By J. Tatovor® TREKELL. 

Here we have Mr, Trekell again, working upon the “ancient lines” with 

good results, The praise just given to the Bourrée applies with equal 
his Gavotte ; and we can do no better than commend both to 


force to ti 
all those who love quaintness of style or who cherish antiquarian 


tastes in music. e 


Hamsurcu.—Among the leading artists who have resolved to sever 
their fortunes from those of the unfortunate Stadtheater, which the 
Corporation will not subsidise, and which the public, with equal 
pertinacity, will not, it seems, support, we may mention Herr Miller, 
the very able couductor. This gentleman will leave at the conclusion 
of the season, and in May next will enter upon the duties of 
meister at the new Comic Operahouse in Vienna. 
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AN EPITAPHICAL CURIOSITY. 


Near the end of the Linzer Gasse, Salzburg, is the church-yatd 
of St. Sebastian, a place not much visited by strangers. Many 
well-known names are to be seen there. In it repose Constantia 
von Nissen (Mozart’s widow) ; two sisters of Weber (Mozart’s 
sisters-in-law); Theophrastus Paracelsus, ete. ‘ But what 
particularly attracted our attention,” observes a correspondent of 
the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, ‘‘was a stone tablet erected 
under the arcades in memory of a young and unknown artist.” 
The following is a literal translation of the inscription :— 

To the 
Memory of Herr 
KARL STENGL, 
ImperIAL AND RoyAL LyceaAn CrorAt-Director AND Musician 
On the Violin, 

Born the 27th January, 1813, and died the 26th July, 1837; and to his 
children, Rosa, Karl, Gabrielle, and Maximilian; dedicated by his sorrowing 
Widow and daughter, Amalia Stengl, 

Born Bergmair. 

The Concert of life is over, 
The Maestoso of the hour of thy birth, 
The Allegro of thy youth, 
The Andante of thy more mature years, 
Hast thou, as a singing artist, gone through ; 
And the great Chapelmaster, who alone the profound 
Meaning of thy last cadence understood, knew well 
That only the finale of the passing bell was adapted to it. 
— 
LEGS. 


Under this heading a writer in the Mew York Arcadian says, with 
reference to a new spectacular drama :— 

‘* The central idea is simply to show the legs and busts of as large a num- 
ber of trained and pretty women as can be secured, to as great an advantage 
as possible. A gross and scandalous voluptuousness lies at the root of the 
whole matter, and it is to aid this that all the talent of the scene painter, all 
the ingenuity of the stage carpenter, and all the lubricity of the costumier are 
employed. The purely sensual and animal side of the public is appealed too, 
and the atheistic doctrine, ‘Jet ns eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ is the 
one that projects the programme and formulates the season. We read in 
Proverbs that the Lord delight@th not in the legs of a man; to which we may 
add that the devil certainly seems to take pleasure in those of a woman, and 
that in no play that we have ever seen is this Satanic object of enjoyment 
made greater use of than in Leo and Lotos. There were vernal legs, and 
autumnal legs, and summer legs, and legs that seemed to have the wings of 
the morning; there were legs affluent with the girth and resiliency of nature, 
and legs rounded with the smooth paddings of art ; legs in which the red wine 
of youth circulates hotly, and legs in which all the passion of a tropical 
temperament seem to have confined itself; there were large legs, and small 
legs, and dapper legs, and indiosyncratic legs; Jegs of ambition, legs of dis- 
appointment, legs of sin, and legs of remorse; there were ripe legs, mellow 
legs, amorous legs, contemporaneous legs, and legs of living human purport ; 
there were legs of action, and legs of repose ; legs which asculptor might have 
Pygmalionized, and by which the worshipper might have felt happy to be 
kicked. No wonder the legitimate has scarcely a leg to stand on when so 
many have been squeezed into the service of the spectacular.” 


Monicu.—The 17th ult., which, in obedience to old traditional 
— some persons will still insist _ treating as Beethoven's 

irthday, was duly celebrated as such at the Royal Operahouse. The 
performance commenced with Die Ruinen von Athen, with the text as 
re-arranged by Otto Devrient for the Beethoven Centenary, ‘The work 
was magnificently put upon tie stage, and listened to with wrapt 
attention by a most numerous audience, The second piece was Fidelio, 
most carefully and adiwirably performed.—Herr Huber, until recently 
a “ Rechnungs-Kommissér,” or Clerk in the Audit Office, from Wiirz- 
burg. has been definitively engaged for three years, at a salary of 4,000 
florins, the first year ; 6,000, the second ; and 8,000, the third. He 
has stipulated upon being allowed to retain for one year the privilege 
of returning, if he so wishes, to his former situation, and of retaining 
all his present rights toa pension. His first appearance as Eleazar, in 
La Juive, was a succese,—Fourth Concert of the Musikalische Akademie: 
Overture to Ladéiska, Cherubini; “Hymn” from Pandora, Scholz; 
Violin Concerto, Bruch ; “ Triumphlied,” Brahms; Fourth Symphony, 
Beethoven. 

Rome.—The grand rehearsal of 1’ Africaine, at the Teatro Apollo, was 
considered so highly satisfactory that—the theatre could not be 
opened on the Eve of St. Stephen; such a thing was never known 
before, the ‘‘ Sera del Santo Stefano” being, theatrically considered, to 
the Italians what Boxing Night is to Londoners, 





WAIFS. 

People of note—Music ‘Teachers. 

Is “Put me in my little bed ” sheet music ? 

There are 12,000 professional musicians in New York city. 

The secret of every true art lies, after all, in the moral—Beethoven, 

Apply yourself studiously and you will be as skilful as I am.— 
Bach. 

If you wish to know how to compose music, try and find out.— 
Haydn. 

There is scarcely a single great composer whose works I have not 
diligently studied.— Mozart. 

The death of Mr. John Lodge Ellerton, a well-known amateur com- 
poser, is announced. 

The words “ crescendo” and ‘“ diminuendo” were for the first time 
introduced into music in 1741, by Nicollo Jomelli. 

Signor Gardoni has made as great a success with “ La Mandolinata ” 
at St. Petersburgh as he did with the same song in London. At a 
recent concert at St, Petersburgh, he was called upon to repeat it three 
times and was then recalled to receive the applause of the audience. 

A Western contemporary finds fault with Ole Buil because he is now 
making farewell tours ‘‘once a year,” whereas formerly he made 
them only once in five years. 

Weare sorry to learn, from the Gazette Musicale, that Prince Ponia- 
towski has ruptured a blood-vessel, and is in a condition which gives 
his friends cause for grave inquietude. 

Malle. Carlotta Patti, who was a passenger in the train which met 
with the accident near Atlanta, Georgia (America), by which 7 persons 
were killed and 15 injured, escaped unhurt. 

A novelty in gentleman’s dress shirts has been introduced lately in 
America. The bosom of the shirt has a few bars of music printed on it, and 
the wearer stands behind the piano to be played and sung from. 

An American paper says, that a daughter of Signor Arditi, the 
celebrated composer and conductor, who has figured in thd orchestra of 
the New York Academy of Music, will appear for the first time this 
season at the Italiens, Paris. 

Professor I’. L. Ritter has completed his Third Symphony, composed 
in illustration of one of Victor Hugo’s poems, and has also written for 
Mr. Boehm, Vice-President of the Philharmonic Society, a fantasia for 
the bass clarionet, with orchestra, 

The first music book published in America was, in 1714, a ‘‘ Church 
Psalm Book,” by the Rev. John Tufts, of Newbury, Massachussets, and 
contained twenty-eight tunes. Previous to this publication not more 
than four or five tunes were known in any congregation, 

A choral association forming in Danbury, Connecticut, wants 
somebody to lead them. The people who live next door to where they 
rehearse are equally anxious for somebody to lead them; and the 
further he leads them the better those outraged people will feel. 

Miss Alice Fairman, by her large and smooth contralto, and her 
good honest cantabile style of singing, made a good impression in the 
“Cradle Song” of Bach, which, with the orchestral accompaniments as 
completed in Bach’s very spirit by Robert Franz, formed a most lovely 
whole. In the aria, “‘ Cangio d’aspetto,” from Handel’s Admeto, with 
piano accompaniment, she had more room for effect, and won a very 
hearty encore.—Dwight. 

There are two classes of individuals who would have you think that 
they know a great deal about music, First, those who look very wise 
while the music is going on, but say nothing; the second, those who 
talk a great deal about it during the performance. _ The first class are 
harmless, but the second are the bane of musicai society, for they are 
apt to be as scantily stocked with good manners as they are with 
musical intelligence, 

Miss Anna Drasdil made decidedly a favourable impression. Ler 
voice is a deep, clear contralto of great power, and somewhat metalic in 
timbre. Her phrasing is very fine, aud she has evidently gtudied to 
great advantage. Her selections were F. Hiller’s beautiful “Prayer,” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Herbstlied.” The first piece was so well sung 
that it had to be repeated, and, being recalled after the ‘‘ Herbstlied,” 
she sang another German Lied.—Dwight. 

The little chap who is lifted over the footlights at Niblo’s Garden. 
and conducts the orchestra, is one of the latest and best illustrations of 
the humbuggery of popular conducting. This infant Strauss, who has 
not yet cut all his teeth, but who is nevertheless a clever baby, fairly 
convulses the audience with astonishment and admiration by shaking 
his bow at the kettle-drummer in advance of that performer’s thumps. 
Jullien did this same thing once, and the multitude worshipped him. 
There is no surer or cheaper way of eliciting popular applause, than by 
learning a piece of music, and then assuming to elicit it with a stick 
from the performers of an orchestra.—New York Arcadian, 
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The town council of Greenville, Ala, have found that the recent 
organization of a brass band in that place has a tendency to retard 
immigration, and they therefore publicly advise the discontinuance of 
the nuisance. This is probably the severest musical criticism ever 
known. ‘ 

Maturity in art should especially inculcate the wholesome lesson of 
trath and duty, whose whole tenor is to bring us nearer, day by day, to 
Nature, and to the Divine. In music, there is above all an abiding 
necessity to eschew the shallow, the meaningless, and the meretricious. 
We are inundated with them. They come to usin tinkling melody 
and in prétentious ornateness. But, though full of sound, as the tale 
told by an idiot, they signify nothing. ‘The main pillar of safety and 
the infallible weapon of deliverance is devotion to the music of the 
great masters. If we drink continually at this fountain, we cannot fail 
to imbibe their spirit, and to acquire in time a taste and judgment that 
will serve us as faithfully and efficiently as Ithuriel’s spear did its 
owner in exposing hollow assumption and deceptive seeming, 

A great musical festival is to be given in Cincinnati next May, 
which has strong claims to consideration, It was planned by residents 
of that city, who, after raising the necessary guarantee fund, placed 
the entire direction of the performances in the hands of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. The selection of this accomplished conductor is equivalent 
to an assurance that the festival will have a real artistic value. Mr. 
Thomas has wisely determined to limit the number of voices to 3,000, 
which, as experiment has repeatedly shown, is about the size of the 
largest manageable chorus, giviog not only correctness of tempo, of 
attack, and of expression, but the maximum of effect: every hundred 
that we add to three thousand impairs the finish of the performance 
without increasing the massiveness of tone. Mr. ‘Thomas’s own band 
will probably furnish the nucleus of the orchestra, and it will be supple- 
mented by picked musicians, so as to bring it into proportion with the 
chorus. ‘The whole force of 3,000 will not, of course, be used in the 
more difficult works, a select body of 500 singers being reserved for the 
choicer compositions. Among the works which Mr. ‘Thomas purposes 
to bring out are the Choral Symphony, Handel’s Dettingen 7e Deum, 
and something of Wagner’s. 

In proof that American musical critics are as well up in milinery as 
in music, we quote the following from Watson’s Art Journal :— 

“A pleasing feature of these concerts was Mdlle. Liebhart, in her daintily- 
fitting and picturesque costumes, bright and effective against the background 
of dark oak and bronze, and contrasting pleasantly with the soberer male 
attire, and the shaggy hair and grave mien of Rubinstein. One of her 
costumes was 80 very pretty and becoming, that I will try to describe it. A 
skirt and demi-traia of buff satin, with narrow ruffles in front, to the waist ; 
an indescribable trimming from the waist, down the length of the centre of 
the front breadth, of bows and ends and fringe, showing the least bit of a pink 
tinge underneath ; a blue satin boddice—square neck, with puffy trimmings 
of lace and satin, high on the shoulders and edging the neck ; sleeves tight 
to the elbows, and falling loose with puffs and lace therefrom; tantalizing 
loops and puffs of blue satin ‘ bouffanies ’ on the back of the skirt ; strings of 
large pearls, with diamond pendants, almost covering the white neck, and a nar- 
row bitof black velvet around the throat enhancing its whiteness. The lightest of 
blonde hair, in the airiest of puffs, covering the head, with pink sprays here 
and there, which seemed to have fallen and caught themselves ; a wild rose, too 
had caught in the lace below the left shoulder. Altogether, the costume was 
80 coquettish and quaint that its wearer seemed to have stepped down from a 
canvas in some ancestral gallery.” 

Talking of an organ reminds me of an old church, near by, whose 
members, in time past, had conscientious scruples about this instrument, 
although they had none concerning the use of a band of music in 
sacred service. In the conventicle to which I refer, the trombone was 
played by that famous performer, Mr. Perkins, distinguished for many 
miles around for his “lung power.” On one occasion the conductor 
was drilling his choir on‘a piece of music which he fondly hoped 
would win great ¢c/at for himself and his choir on the following Sunday 
evening. A fine passage marked pp. occurred in the piece, which 
would have produced an exquisite effect if it had been rendered with 
that delicacy the leader endeavoured to suggest and enforce in the 
usual manner, But, instead thereof, the trombone of Perkins blew a 
blast that would have taken the walls of Jericho clean off their founda- 
tions, Consternation and dismay were depicted on the countenance of 
the horror-stricken conductor. ‘‘ Mr. Perkins,” said he, in a stern voice, 
“you have ruined me, What do you mean by playing in that out- 
Yageous manner?”—‘ Why, sir,” replied Mr. Perkins meekly, “I 
played according to the marks in my book,” ‘Let me see your book, 
sir,” said the conductor. ‘There, sir, is not this strain marked double 
p.?”—« Certainly,” said Perkins. ‘ And pray, sir, what do you 
understand by pp.?”—‘ As I understood, and understand, it, in this case, 
double P. means ‘ Put in, Perkins,’ and I did it.” «“ You did,” repeated 
the conductor, his disgust giving way to the humour of the thing, and 
he ordered a recess for half an hour.— Lzchange. 





Somebody who has bestowed much thought upon the matter since 
the Boston fire, puts its thus :—Nero was doubtless a nice young man, 
and if he fiddled while Rome was burning, it was his way of contributing 
totheentertainmentand exhilaration of thejaded firemen. He never would 
have done so well as that had he spent the night in debating which 
instrument to choose, or consulting the Roman law as to the use of the 
violin. He seized his cremona and played away.” 

The English papers complain that the Americans have spoiled 
Nilsson by their wholesale flattery and idolatry. This can hardly be 
true, although they undoubtedly made a bad matter worse. It is an 
open question, in her case, as to how much of the original material 
there was when she first came over that was at all subject to change. 
She was much the game kind of a bird when she returned as when she 
first came, only a great deal richer. Now that the fever is passed 
Americans can look back upon the days of their infatuation and 
musical lunacy, and wonder.— Metronome, 

On the question whether Watts’ « Divine and Moral Songs” should 
be sung in the Board Schools, a long debate has been held by the 
Portsmouth School Board. In the course of the discussion, Mr. 
Emanuel, who had asked to be allowed to look at one of the béoks in 
question, picked out the following verse and read it :— 

“Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace, 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race, 

And not a Heathen or a Jew.” 
Mr. Emanuel (who is himself a Jew) regarded that as a fine specimen 
of Christian charity. The debate ended in the adoption of a resolution 
in general terms, declaring that such music and songs should be used 
as were approved by the school management committee, 

A St, Louis reporter recently attended a snoring concert. The 
noise was so heartrending he could not sleep, and he improved his time 
in making the following observations:—‘‘ There was the soprano snore, 
that wandered among the high notes, and looked contemptuously down 
upon the contralto that coursed below. There was the German snore, 
full, round and sonorous, never missing a note, never catching or 
hitching. There was the Irish snore, that sounded like the outboard 
delivery pipe of a propeller emptying her mud drum. There was the 
American snore, that caught, haggled, pulled up, and then started on 
again—a snore that seemed to meet with innumerable obstacles, that 
had to scale fences, and which, when it found a clear country, sounded 
like the sawing of clapboards on a clear Sunday morning in the fall of 
the year.” 


Riaa,—The following is decidedly a curiosity in its way. The opera 
announced is, as the reader will perceive further on, none other than 
Guillaume Tell :— Town Theatre, thet 8rd December, 1872, Charles 
the Bold, grand historico-romantic opera in 4 acts, after KE. Scribe’s 
Guillaume Tell. Music by G. Rossini. Dramatis Persone: Charles 
the Bold, Dake of Burgundy, Herr Bagg; the Count of Campo Basso, 
General of ‘the Burgundian troops, Herr Markwordt ; Mathilde, 
Countess von Geyerstein, Mdlle. Radecka; Rudolph Doppergupel, 
leader of the three Cantons, Herr*Ziller ; Hedwig, his wife, Madame 
Bagg; Gemmy, their son, Mdlle. Eichhorn; Melchthal, a countryman 
from the canton of Schwyz .; Arnold, his son, Herr Baehr ; 
Walther First, a peasant from the canton of Unterwalden, Herr 
Thiimmel; Leuthold, a herdsman from the canton of Uri, Herr 
Kleinert. Attendants, archers, and troopers of the Duke. Peasants 
from the cantons of Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden. People. Scene: 
Switzerland. In the first act, the action takes place before Rudolph’s 
house, on the banks of the Lake of Neufchatel ; in the second, on the 
Riutli; in the third, before the Duke's castle of Altdorf; in the fourth, 
on the Lake of Vierwaldstadt.” Guillaume Tell, as Rudolph Dopper- 
gupel, is certainly a highly poetical transformation; the century which 
intervened between the great struggle for Swiss independence and the 
wars of Charles the Bold does not seem to trouble the Russian censor 
very much, The drama of Zell is forbidden throughout Russia. In 
the opera there is plenty of singing about the famous marksman, but 
his name must not figure in the title. ‘The Russian censor is quite as 
gingerly and eccentric in his treatment of other well known productions, 
Lortzing’s Czaar und Zimmermann is, for instance, metamorphosed into 
An Adventure in Flanders. Some people will say, perhaps, that the 
scrupulous censor is not quite so much to blame for changing La Muette 
de Portici into Fenella, for we know that this great work of Auber’s 
once caused a Kuropean capital to rise in revolution, and a dynasty to 
be changed. ‘This is certainly true, but we do not think there is much 
danger of the example being followed in Holy Russia. 





MUSIC RECELVED FOR REVIEW. 

Weekes & Co.—‘‘ The Old Year,” song, by Mrs. J. Holman Andrews ; “ The 
wing of love” and “A Reverie,” songs, by Mirana; ‘ A Sailor's Song,” by F. Cc. 
Atkinson ; *‘ Gavotte Moderne,” by B. Tours; ‘* Lay of the Troubadour,” by 
C. A, Macirone; ‘ The Maid of Venice,” duet, by Henry Smart, 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s, 
London : Doxoan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Stagger, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his peeoepts s his work has consequently come into general use as manual of 
vocal instruction.” —Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

lache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 

No Voeslist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A, WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 








Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hammon & Co. (late Jutiren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 
Just Published, 

NEW SONG FOR VOICE AND CLARIONET, 
“THE Bikn.D’s: LOVE. SONG,’’ 
For Voice and Clarionet, 

(OsBxiGaTo, ) 

Dspicatzep To HENRY LAZARUS, Esq. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 


TWO DUETS 
TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No, 1, DUET IN G. No. 2, DUET IN A, 
Price 3s, each. 
Composed by HEINRICH STIEHL. 
(Op. 73.) 
London : Duxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 








WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER, 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 


in mantle clad of tairest sheen, 
The woods burst forth in virgin green— 
Bright home of birds and flow’rets gay, 
The streamlet wooes thy sheltered way, 
Thro’ primrose dells, sweet hawthorn glades, 
And silver birches’ fragrant shades, 
Where nightingales, at close of day, 
In leafy bow'rs trill raptur'd lay. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay ! 


Price 3s. 
London: Dowcam Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 















Alome, Femmens-Sherrington’'s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 














No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
, 2. Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 










COMPOSED BY 
Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 
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PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 





























LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 











And may be had, by order, of al] Musicsellers in town and country, 


244, REGENT STREET, W, 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SO THE STORY GOES. 


By MOLLOY. 

New Characteristic Ballad, in the style of “Thady 
O’Flinn” and “ Clochette.” Sung by Miss Epira Wynvye 
at all her Provincial Concerts. 

Price 4s, 





VOICES OF THE PAST. 
By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Composed expressly for Mdme. Parry, by whom it is 
sung throughout her Concert Tour in the Provinces. 
Price 4s. 


MARGUERITE. 
By F. H. COWEN, 


Sung by Mdme. Tresevi-Berrini at the Norwich Festival. 


‘A song of genuine beauty, and the more to be commended 
because, while simply a new version of the often-set legend of 
Gretchen and the flowers (“ He loves me, loves me not,” &c.), 
it is quite original.”—The Times. 

Price 4s. 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Royal Edition (as an extra volume), with English 
words, is now ready. 


Price 28. 6d., paper; 4s., cloth. 


SANTLEY'S SINGING METHOD. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION OF THE BARITONE SINGING METHOD. 


Edited by Santley. 200 pages. Of this the Atheneum 
says :—“ If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals 
of Mr. Santley it can only be from lack of voice and of in- 
telligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in 
every respect.” 


THE CHORALIST, 


For Octozer, contains :—“ The Happy anntek” by Schu- 
mann, and “ Mourn Not,” by Mendelssohn, for four voices, 
price One Penny. The Cuorauist for September contains: 

“Cherry Ripe,” for, four voices, and “Children’s Cheers,” 

performed and encored at the Orystal Palace. Each number 
contains two four-part songs, price One Penny, or post free, 
Three half-pence. The Ten Numbers for the present year 
will be sent for 12 stamps. 




















LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET, 





DANCE MUSIC 


KI K O. 
THE SHALLABALA 
(UADRILLES 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 














A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :-— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop .. 

John Peel Galop ... 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz 

Ali Baba Polka woe 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles .. 

Bashful Young asennad Quai 
rilles 

Letty Polka ... 
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LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
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The Companion Waltz to the Popular and much- 
admired PRINCESS LOUISE. 





PRINCESS BEATRICE 
WALTZ, 


BY 


CHARLES GODFREY 


(Band Master, Royal Horse Guards), 


Price—PIANO SOLO - - 
(Cornet Accompaniment) 6d. 


» PIANO DUET .- 
,  SEPTETT - - 
» FULL ORCHESTRA 


/ 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller 
in the United Kingdom. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Masic being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, isalready approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
more useful than any other method of cducation, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the mst advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”— Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure," 
—WNews of the World, 

‘““We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country, The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed.” Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.” —Orchestra, 

“‘Yo schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—Fvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.”—Dispatch. 

‘* These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""—Musical World, 

‘* We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.""—Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—.Leam- 
ington Courier. 

‘* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as wellas to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us."—Zdinburgh Boening Courant. 

“A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News, 

“Tt is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do s0,"-~Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”"—Birmingham Morning News. 

‘The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.” —Sunday Times, 


MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 


Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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